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American institutions of government and law, of business and agriculture have disorganized but not 
wholly displaced folk methods in Puerto Rico. The economy but not the culture of the United States has 
pervaded the country. The consequent social confusion is reflected in personal disorganization. The indige- 
nous values of the folk, with some heritage from Spain, persist as the moral climate. They are, in effect, a 
suicidal attack upon the modernized economy that is now necessary to the physical survival of the people. 


Unrealistically nostalgic and romantic nationalist movements express the current contradictions and un- 
certainties. 


I foreign goods become necessities; the natives 
The contacts of culturally advanced and become increasingly dependent oa trade 
simple peoples have been studied in much and increasingly obligated to furnish goods 
detail; the processes are well defined and the labor in exchange. There is an insidious 
outcome is predictable. The first trader who disorganization of native life and economy 
exchanges items of European manufacture which results presently in a more or less woud 
for goods of native origin initiates a struggle plete ecological displacement—a substitu- 
for survival that moves irresistibly to a dis- tion of foreign for native goods. The —— 
placement of the native culture and to a pecting natives are thus brought into the 
destruction of the native people. The facts orbit of the European economy. 
are too familiar and the cases too numerous The process of succession is always con- 
to require extended documentation. cealed in a great mass of concrete historical 
The European infiltration into a virgin ‘detail which varies in character with the size 
area is characterized by the introduction of of the native population, the power and 
various articles superior to corresponding social organization of the native people, 
items of indigenous origin. The trader’s the products of the area, and other matters 
whiskey, firearms, metal tools, woven cloth, f local incidence. But whether the contacts 
and other goods have obvious advantages; re in America or Australia, in Hawaii or 
their acceptance and use is a common-sense the Caribbean, the general movement is a 
procedure. The articles are eagerly sought in Progressive displacement of the native cul- 
exchange for local products;and,eventually, ture and of the simpler people. 
they replace articles of native manufacture. One conceives the process in wholly im- 
By degrees, the indigenous arts are neg- personal terms. It is, of course, true that, in 
lected, and the skills are forgotten. The many areas, the contacts of the European 
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and native peoples have been marked by 
ruthless mistreatment of defenseless people. 
It is equally true that, in other areas, the 
contacts of advanced and backward peoples 
have been characterized by paternal atti- 
tudes and by kindly and sympathetic per- 
sonal relations. In a moral context the con- 
crete relations, whether monstrous or hu- 
mane, are matters of prime importance; in 
analytical study they are, at most, of inci- 
dental concern: they do not affect the end 
results. The real struggle is one of values. 
When stone and metal tools come into com- 
petition, the stone items, with the people 
who struggle for their retention, become 
museum pieces while the metal items come 
into general use and their users inherit the 
earth. The competition of the bow and the 
rifle, the ox cart and the motorized truck, 
magic and science, Choctaw and English 
has but one possible end: the replacement of 
the less by the more efficient is inevitable; 
the people are pawns, they assimilate or 
they disappear. 

In the present-day world, the primitives 
no longer have a place; in large part they 
are already gone, even in the more remote 
areas they are going. We may regret the 
disappearance of the quaint and curious cus- 
toms of another era and of peoples uncor- 
rupted by the inhuman folkways of the 
urbanized and industrialized West, or we 
may rejoice at the disappearance of the 
forms of misery, squalor, filth, and brutal- 
ity that are inseparable parts of the primi- 
tive way of life. But, aside from our emo- 
tional reactions, we know that the primitive 
peoples and their way of life are to be dis- 
placed. We are permitted to hope that the 
displacement will be merciful; we know that 
it is inevitable. 


II 


But there are other millions who are not 
primitive but whose future seems to depend 
upon factors over which they have only 
limited control. There are many areas, 
large and small, of backward or divergent 
culture; and there are numerous minorities, 
nationalities, and racial groups of precari- 


ous status in a rapidly changing world. 
These excluded peoples and folk cultures 
are largely outside the orbit of European 
knowledge, but they are not outside the 
orbit of European influence. If the world is 
one, as scholars have long known and as 
politicians are beginning to discover, these 
cultural islands will presently lose their 
isolation and cultural autonomy. They will, 
inevitably, come within the world market; 
somehow they will be integrated into the 
economic and cultural world of the future. 

Exactly what happens, in concrete detail, 
in the contact of European and folk culture 
we do not know. Certain aspects of cultures 
are curiously tenacious of life. We are con- 
tinually confronted, in our scientific and 
technological world, with magical practices, 
folk beliefs, types of mind, and other re- 
minders that we are not so far removed as 
we would like to think from our primitive 
and folk ancestry. We are all painfully 
aware, for example, that our educational 
system is as much traditional as it is ra- 
tional, that it is incumbered with survivals 
from earlier eras, that its content is often a 
body of prescientific lore, that its methods 
are antiquated, that its personnel is some- 
times closer to the medieval monastery 
than to the scientific laboratory. And in 
other areas of life, social and intellectual 
vestiges are even more numerous; sometimes 
they are the prevailing patterns of thought 
that resist displacement and seek to domi- 
nate the way of life. In addition to the intei- 
lectual lag—the persistence of the medieval 
in the modern world—in spite of the educa- 
tional machinery—or because the educa- 
tional machinery has remained so largely 
medieval—every nation has a varied assort- 
ment of nationalistic and other groups emo- 
tionally wedded to special values and to in- 
efficient ways of life that insure their social 
exclusion and cultural retardation. 

Aside from the racial and cultural islands 
within the dominant culture areas, there are 
numerous regions, often of considerable 
population, on the byways of European ex- 
pansion. Some are colonies, or areas other- 
wise protected and controlled by major 
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powers; some are independent or semi-inde- 
pendent regions. Because of their isolation, 
these areas are, from the urban point of 
view of Western civilization, culturally 
backward. In a more leisurely and less 
crowded world, the isolated lands and peo- 
ples remained undisturbed and developed 
indigenous economies and value systems 
reasonably suited to their needs. They were 
self-centered and often self-satisfied; com- 
monly, they were proud of their provincial 
differences and jealous of their values. But 
the isolation of these islands is being broken 
down; they are coming increasingly into the 
world market, under foreign political and 
military direction and control, and into con- 
tact and competition with Western science 
and technology. 

The scholars concerned with racial reali- 
ties are interested to describe the natural 
history of contacts where peoples of folk, 
retarded, or divergent cultures meet the 
peoples of industrial civilization. They wish 
to define the sequence of steps in the transi- 
tion from the folk status to civilization, 
from the traditional culture to the world in 
which the folk must learn to live. This, I as- 
sume, is our scholarly interest in the various 
African districts, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, the Caribbean generally, and 
other areas of folk or deviant culture that 
are due to undergo rapid and perhaps cat- 
astrophic changes. 

It is important, from a practical point of 
view, that such study be advanced rapidly 
and extensively. The contacts of Western 
culture are of real concern in the present and 
in the future; an understanding of the proc- 
esses of fusion and of displacement is im- 
portant to the peoples themselves and to the 
administrators who will be taking more and 
more responsibility for the government of 
the areas. It is essential to know what can 
and what cannot be done in order to avoid 
programs of action that are wasteful or im- 
possible of accomplishment. Intelligent be- 
havior in the contact of peoples requires a 
scientific understanding of the processes in- 
volved. 

The Caribbean chain of islands, and each 


island separately, is an ideal laboratory for 
fundamental racial and cultural research. 
The data are numerous and diverse. The 
islands are variable in terrain, rainfall, fertil- 
ity, products, racial composition, population 
density, historic experience, cultural heri- 
tage, social tradition, economic possibility, 
language, political aspiration, and other re- 
spects. Each island is distinctive in traits 
and in its combination of traits; but they 
have a common cultural future; no island 
individually or the chain of islands collec- 
tively is a self-contained unit. Inevitably, 
the islands must become an integral part of 
a major economic and cultural unit; the 
alternative, if there be one, is an increasing- 
ly decadent and miserable existence on the 
outer fringe of the cultural world. 


Our closest cultural contacts have been 
with Puerto Rico. This island, an American 
outpost for a half-century, is a concrete ex- 
ample of social contact and cultural fusion 
at the modern level. The experience seems 
to show with exceptional clarity certain as- 
pects of the process we are concerned to iso- 
late and define. Puerto Rico is the Caribbean 
in microcosm; its cycle of change is perhaps 
a paradigm of folk contacts generally. 

Columbus sighted the island in 1493. 
Ponce de Le6n established permanent settle- 
ment a few years later, and the island re- 
mained Spanish territory for four hundred 
years. The first phase of racial contact, that 
between the Spaniards and the primitive 
Indian tribes, was brief and bitter; except 
for the Spanish-Indian and Negro-Indian 
hybrids, the Iadians were about gone in half 
a celttury. The Spanish, Negro, and mixed 
India population was supplemented from 
time to.time by Indians brought as slaves 
from the mainland, deserters from ships 
touching at the port, escaped prisoners, 
exiles, escaped slaves from other islands, 
French refugees from Haiti, a few Corsicans, 
a number of Chinese brought in to build the 
fortifications, a few Portuguese, some Span- 
ish or Portuguese mestizos from the Canary 
Islands, a few English, a few Syrians, some 
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refugees from Santo Domingo, some Span- 
iards or Spanish creoles from other Ameri- 
can colonies, some Americans from Louisiana 
and elsewhere, and a few others. The 
amalgamation of these various racial frag- 
ments was advanced but still incomplete 
when the island became American in 1899. 

The culture was dominantly Spanish but 
with peculiar colonial modifications. The 
external contacts through the centuries were 
largely with Spain. But Spain had re- 
mained essentially medieval in mental atti- 
tudes and industrial processes; as other 
European countries moved forward in edu- 
cation and industry, Spain became, in a 
comparative sense, increasingly backward. 
Puerto Rico, depending for stimulation and 
guidance on the decadent mother-country, 
was still further removed from the knowl- 
edge and industry that has transformed the 
Western world. It was effectively isolated 
by its geographic position and its political 
ties from North European contacts; it had 
been little influenced by the Industrial 
Revolution. In many respects it was 
medieval 2s well as Spanish in culture. 

The island was an administrative and 
military outpost and a semipatriarchal 
colony. The land was mainly in feudal hold- 
ings worked by peons and slaves; the Span- 
ish overlords owned all the real property and 
exercised a virtually unrestricted authority 
in all phases of island life. So far as educa- 
tion existed, it was in the Spanish manner 
of the time and limited to the legitimate 
children of the ruling class who were taken 
or sent to Spain for instruction. 

The masses of the population were little 
touched even by the culture of Spain. They 
had no possessions and no economic or 
social opportunities. They were engaged in 
crude and simple types of agriculture 
learned from the aborigines; they had few 
tools or other work equipment. Their habi- 
tations were for the most part such as they 
had learned to construct on the Indian 
pattern. When slavery was abolished in the 
nineteenth century, the freedmen, like the 
other landless persons, had a semiservile 
status. They had no chance to advance eco- 


nomically or otherwise in the social scale. 
They were illiterate and quite unaware of 
changes in the outside world. 


IV 


At the turn of the century, the fortunes of 
war ended the four hundred years of isola- 
tion and brought the area abruptly within 
the orbit of a modern economy. 

The Americans blundered in to reform 
and modernize. At present, except for mili- 
tary reasons, they would blunder out. In a 
half-century they have expended more dol- 
lars on the area than the present capitalized 
value of the entire island. And for their ef- 
forts and good intentions, they have little 
to show except three times as much squalor 
and misery as existed in 1900, and this be- 
cause there are now three times as many 
Puerto Ricans to live in squalor and misery. 
The situation is one that is challenging in 
itself. But here we are interested not in 
Puerto Rico but in the contacts of an indus- 
trial and mechanized civilization with a folk 
culture. 

The Americans during the period of mili- 
tary occupancy initiated sanitary measures 
that reduced the death rate by so per cent in 
half a decade. The establishment of civil 
control brought democratic self-govern- 
ment, introduced American institutions, and 
incorporated the area into the American 
economy. The imposition of a system of 
American law, the establishment of the 
forms and processes of democratic court and 
judicial procedure, the introduction of 
American money, the definition of a fiscal 
policy, and the organization of a reasonably 
equitable tax system made Puerto Rico a 
safe and attractive area for investment and 
economic exploitation. As a part of the 
American empire, Puerto Rico had a tariff- 
free market for its produce. 

The prompt introduction of investment 
money, business organization, and scientific 
and technical skill initiated an era of rapid 
expansion and development of the island re- 
sources. Commercial agriculture, particu- 
larly the growing and processing of sugar, 
tobacco, and citrus fruits, expanded rapidly. 
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A commercial agriculture necessitated the 
construction of roads, bridges, buildings, 
dams, power plants, ditching and irriga- 
tion, electric light and power systems, sani- 
tary facilities, and provisions for shipping, 
banking, credit, and other types of organ- 
ization and service new to the island and the 
people. The pace of change was rapid; more 
happened in the first two decades of Ameri- 
can life than in the four centuries of Span- 
ish occupation. Work was plentiful for the 
first time in the history of the island; and 
wages, by all previous standards, were high. 
It was a period of great optimism. The 
death rate fell, the birth rate rose, and the 
population increased. 

But the area was small. By the time of the 
first World War, the productive possibilities 
of the island had been explored and the eco- 
nomic opportunities exploited. By 1925, the 
roads, bridges, dams, docks, and other 
permanent equipment were in place; the 
economy had completed the era of expansion 
and settled into a stage of stable operation. 
The demand for labor was over. In the 
meantime the population had increased by 
one-half million. In the subsequent decades 
—the period of normal operation of the fully 
expanded island economy—there has been 
an increased growth of population, unem- 
ployment, and misery. 

At this level of external things and 
process, there has been no clean-cut succes- 
sion of cultures; the introduction of modern 
business methods and technological proc- 
esses disorganized but did not displace the 
folk practices and native ways of life. Ad- 
justment to the Western economy has been 
retarded but the outcome of the conflict of 
the economies is not in doubt. 

The temporary confusion resulting from 
industrial and urban contacts is not of great 
importance. It is external; it has to do with 
the physical and economic relations, with 
their implications and consequences, with 
the form and structure and means of life. 
Cosmopolitan persons take such disorder in 
stride, they are habituated to a changing 
world; inventions, changes, and adjustments 
are assumed and accepted as the normal and 


expected course of events. But the Puerto 
Ricans are not socially mobile; they do not 
have a relativistic and secular point of view; 
change is foreign to the society and hence 
to the sentiments and traditions of the peo- 
ple. The traditional ways are deeply im- 
bedded in the sentiments and have a sacred 
character; external changes that necessitate 
readjustments in the way of life result in 
mental, as well as in physical, discomfort 
and often arouse strong emotional re- 
sistance. Even so, the external conflicts, dis- 
harmonies, and maladjustments would pres- 
ently disappear through habituation were 
the confusion merely a matter of adjustment 
to changes in physical, economic, and in- 
stitutional structures. 
V 

The more important and enduring dis- 
harmonies lie at a different level. The con- 
tact of cultures involves matters apart from 
those of common-sense observation, matters 
that lie below the conscious popular level 
and hence are not always understood. In 
Puerto Rico they are not commonly appreci- 
ated by either the Puerto Rican or the 
continental. The external behavior patterns 
have their bases in different values; they 
rest upon and objectify different conceptions 
of life. The essence of the culture conflict in 
Puerto Rico, and apparently elsewhere, is an 
impersonal struggle for survival of incom- 
patible and mutually exclusive values. Be- 
tween the values no compromise is possible; 
the prospect is for ruthless competition and 
lethal selection. 

The point of view of modern industrial 
society is objective, secular, pragmatic, im- 
personal, and realistic. The outlook on life 
is scientific; the problem is one of effective 
control. The demand is for accuracy, ef- 
ficiency, and dependability. These and other 
essentially nonhuman characteristics of ma- 
chine civilization tend to get their most 
ruthless and uncompromising expression in 
regions of exploitation—in colonial and 
other areas where they operate apart from, 
and relatively uninhibited by, the human 
aspects of the culture from which they are 
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abstracted. The stable and traditional cul- 
ture of a restricted area is motivated by a 
somewhat sharply contrasted set of stand- 
ards. The emphasis tends to fall upon the 
immediate and spontaneous business of 
human living rather than upon the means to 
productive activity. The contacts of men 
are in large measure concrete and personal; 
their relations are customary; the forces of 
sentiment and tradition are real and power- 
ful. 

The contrasted attitudes toward life, as 
they manifest themselves in Puerto Rico, 
are abundantly pointed out by both the 
continental and the island commentators. 
Each group is criticized and abused by the 
other for the display of traits that it con- 
siders to be virtues; the terms that one uses 
to enumerate the virtues are used by the 
other as epithets to describe the vices. The 
American is realistic, concise, exact, irrev- 
erent, competent, prompt, and dependable; 
the Puerto Rican tends to be romantic, dif- 
fuse, vague, superstitious, inefficient, dila- 
tory, and unreliable. Where the American is 
modern, the Puerto Rican is medieval; 
where the American is scientific, the Puerto 
Rican is mystical; where the American is 
accurate, the Puerto Rican is poetic. Where 
modern life and industry demand accuracy, 
the Puerto Rican is casual and careless; 
where science requires verification, the 
Puerto Rican guesses and improvises. The 
American is interested in results, the Puerto 
Rican is interested in poetry; the American 
wants facts, the Puerto Rican prefers ora- 
tory; the American reads, the Puerto Rican 
talks. The American is impatient with the 
casual attitudes of the Puerto Rican; the 
Puerto Rican is irritated by the exacting de- 
mands of the americano. 

The conflict of values is, of course, 
abundantly exemplified in any complex 
society. The modern national groups are 
notably lacking in cultural unity; minorities, 
sects, and other divergent groups are nu- 
merous; and the values and standards by 
which they live often conflict with the norm. 
The degree of tolerance, while not uncon- 
fined, is large in the dynamic society; 


America tolerates a well-nigh endless variety 
of mystical values and romantic procedures. 
But these eddies, apart from the main 
stream of science and culture, are recognized 
as modes of escape for the tired and fragile, 
as secondary and leisure-time diversions 
that are ornamental and exhibitionistic 
rather than realistic and useful. But in 
Puerto Rico, as in may other areas, the 
archaic values are still vital. In the academic 
life, for example, the classical humanities 
are not simply ornamental and recreational 
and a little silly; they are really taken 
seriously; they are the educational realities. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to document in 
detail the contrasted value systems of the 
Puerto Rican and of the continental or to 
cite numerous expressions at a concrete 
level. But the clash of divergent values and 
value systems is the essence of culture con- 
flict. At the danger of belaboring the point, 
a few simple conditions resulting from the 
impact of Western culture may be briefly 
stated. 

The language situation exemplifies the 
culture conflict at a relatively obvious level. 
The vernacular of the Puerto Rican people 
is Spanish. This is entirely adequate for per- 
sonal communication and local needs. But 
English is the language of commerce and of 
the culture area to which Puerto Rico is 
tangent. Aside from any question as to the 
merit of the language as such, the per- 
sistence of Spanish is a serious barrier to 
fruitful Western contacts. It puts the people 
outside the orbit of modern ‘life. Modern 
achievements in the world of art, science, 
technology, and other fields have virtually 
no existence for the island people dependent 
upon Spanish publications for enlighten- 
ment. 

To the objective and realistic person, 
language is merely a tool. But in Puerto 
Rico, as in many other areas of contact, 
it is a culturally divisive fact. To minority 
and provincial groups generally, language 
is often a focus of sentiments and emotions 
of diverse origin, a center of unity, and a 
symbol of group survival. Many persons, for 
many reasons, would preserve the outmoded 
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languages; the arguments are familiar and 
need not be recited here; they range from 
undiluted sentiment to the open desire to 
keep the folk exploitable. Recently, a Puerto 
Rican nationalist, arguing for the exclusion 
of the English language, stated it in this 
way: “Without a knowledge of English, the 
Puerto Rican common people will be less 
exposed to the corrupting American influ- 
ences.” The interest here is limited to the 
fact that the impact of Western culture has 
outmoded the folk language at the same 
time that it has changed it from a tool to a 
sacred value. 

The Puerto Ricans and the continentals 
represent sharply opposed conceptions of 
social organization. Puerto Rico developed 
as a Class society. The division between the 
rulers and the workers was unmistakable 
and complete. The upper classes performed 
no physical tasks of any description. They 
had a strong sense of superiority over the 
exploited and the servile; they had little con- 
cern for the welfare of the peasants; they 
were indifferent to the poverty, disease, and 
misery of the poor. 

No account was taken of the class organ- 
ization and the subtended attitudes in the 
plans for the incorporation of Puerto Rico 
into the American system. It was optimisti- 
cally assumed that the attitudes of the peo- 
ple, and their ancient manners and customs, 
would undergo a quick transformation on 
contact with free institutions. The advan- 
tages of personal liberty were so self-evident 
that it seemed unnecessary to make pro- 
vision for their inculcation. No definite in- 
centives were provided to stimulate the adop- 
tion of democratic ways of life; it appeared 
that plain self-interest would provide ade- 
quate motivation. 

But it did not work that way. Free in- 
stitutions and democratic processes did not 
harmonize with the sentiments and atti- 
tudes derived from, and appropriate to, a 
medieval class order; the traditional senti- 
ments were little affected by the change in 
external conditions. The population was in 
a predemocratic stage; the people had no 
understanding of democracy and no knowl- 


edge of, or experience with, self-government. 
They were habituated to autocratic rule; 
there was no effective demand for a demo- 
cratic way of life. The traditional class dis- 
tinctions were in a measure disorganized 
and broken down. But the body of class 
sentiments lived on; at present the class 
sentiments persist in a political and eco- 
nomic organization that demands, for its 
successful operation, radically different atti- 
tudes. The ancient values remain and clash 
with the democratic values. 

The controlling political conceptions are 
not democratic; the standards are of an- 
other world and an earlier time. Political 
thought has not reached a democratic 
stage; the average literate Puerto Rican is 
incapable of understanding the nature of 
democracy and is emotionally set in opposi- 
tion to its apparent aim and purpose. The 
political and governmental machinery is in 
the hands of the classes who use it, on the 
whole, to their private interests. But this is 
so fully in accord with the traditional class 
order that it is accepted by the working 
group without question or protest. It is the 
going conception of government. 

The class sentiments get various other 
expressions. Popular education, for example, 
is something of a public issue. The general 
education of the masses has never been 
favored by the upper class; some openly op- 
pose efforts to educate the working popula- 
tion. The reasons given are various: it is a 
useless tax burden; education of the lower 
classes will lead to their participation in 
politics; education of the lower classes may 
in time endanger the upper-class control of 
the government; if the rural population re- 
ceives a modicum of education, they will no 
longer be willing to be agricultural laborers; 
education will drive the jibaros to the towns; 
when the workers learn to read, they are no 
good as laborers. Aside from the particular 
reason or rationalization, the ruling class 
does not approve of general education; it is 
contrary to the traditional class sentiments. 
A numerous, ignorant, illiterate, prolific 
peasantry is one of the values opposed to the 
democratic ideal. The impact of Western 
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culture brought change and disorganization 
in the external conditions of life, but the 
values of the old system persist. 

VI 

Much that has come to Puerto Rico from 
the mainland contacts has been bewildering 
rather than enlightening. With a four-hun- 
dred-year background of primitive, folk, and 
medieval culture, the people had a slender 
basis for understanding and adjustment. In 
consequence, they were brought within the 
economy without being brought within the 
culture. The externals of American life were 
superimposed ; the essentials of Western cul- 
ture have not been assimilated. The me- 
dieval values remain. In the present, Puerto 
Rico is neither Spanish nor American; it is 
something of both—a mixture in externals 
of the medieval and the modern, not a 
fusion and blending of cultural realities. 

The confusion in the material and eco- 
nomic aspects of life and the mixture of con- 
flicting values and philosophies gets expres- 
sion on other levels—in personality organ- 
ization and in patterns of behavior. The in- 
ner life is often confused. The attitudes of 
mind are as diverse as the traditional values 
and as contradictory as the culture complex. 
The medieval and the modern, in life and 
sentiment, have made no workable adjust- 
ment. The consistency between external 
conditions and internal demands, which de- 
fines an adjusted personality, is often ab- 
sent. The life-organization is eclectic, both 
in sentiments and in behavior. The old and 
the new live side by side, and in the same 
individual. In one aspect of personal life, 
the modern has displaced the old; in another 
aspect, the traditional remains dominant. 
In either case, overt behavior may rest upon 
value premises demanding opposite types of 
behavior. 

The mainland contacts are stimulating; 
they force the Puerto Rican from the tradi- 
tional state of self-satisfaction; they are 
socially disorganizing and _ individually 
stimulating, but they are not emotionally 
satisfying. The state of mind is one of pain- 
ful confusion. The Puerto Rican is often 


divided between his sentiments and his 
interests: economically, he turns to the 
United States; sentimentally, he turns to 
Spain and to Latin America. One under- 
stands the persistence of numerous archaic 
practices of practical disutility but of great 
emotional warmth. 

The inner confusion is manifest in various 
ways and in different aspects of individual 
and public behavior. It is most conspicuous, 
perhaps, in the relative absence of social bal- 
ance and mental maturity in personal and 
group reactions. Verbal behavior is typically 
romantic rather than realistic; it runs in 
terms of the wishes rather than in terms of 
the facts. There is a common indisposition 
honestly to face and to admit the unpleasant 
realities of the social and economic order. 
The common assertion, for example, that 
there is no racial prejudice expresses a pub- 
lic policy rather than a private reality. The 
reality is better seen in the nepotism which 
so frequently cuts across intensely partisan 
lines. The voluminous comment on various 
inconvenient and disagreeable conditions 
incident to the changing social order always 
detours around the basic realities. There is a 
failure to recognize or an unwillingness to 
discuss underlying causes. If such matters 
are forced into the focus of discussion, their 
existence is sometimes categorically denied, 
or the responsibility is shifted to a con- 
venient scapegoat, or explanations and ex- 
cuses are presented in terms of the “Latin 
temperament,” or the claim is made that it 
is unfair to use objective standards in dis-_ 
cussing island affairs—or some other form 
of adolescent reaction is manifested. 

One more aspect of mental confusion 
and social immaturity appears in the de- 
pendent attitudes that leave the people in- 
disposed to face and to understand their 
problems or to make any genuinely realistic 
effort toward their solutic... The whole his- 
tory of the island has been one of depend- 
ence. In the Spanish days, it was never a 
self-supporting colony; it never contributed 
to the mother-country but was the recipient 
of various sizable grants. In the American 
period, it has been showered with gifts. The 
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historical experience has fixed a psycho- 
logical pattern. There is a general willing- 
ness to live on the charity of the mainland; 
there is no sense of humiliation or loss of self- 
respect as a result of the pauper status. The 
island people feel themselves entitled to live 
at the expense of the people of other areas. 
A perpetual federal dole is expected and 
somehow assumed as a natural right, and 
the chief reaction to the grants is disgruntle- 
ment and complaint that they are not more 
liberal. This militant mendicancy is under- 
standable in the light of island history, but 
the coincident demand for equal status im- 
plies a degree of inner confusion. 


Vil 


Popular movements are of particular 
interest in the study of culture contacts. 
They show the areas of tension, and they 
foretell the shape of things to come. 


In Puerto Rico, the collective behavior 
phenomena are numerous but display no 
patterns that are not elsewhere familiar. 
The vague cultural revival movements look 
to the past; they would restore the Spanish 
culture. The direct influence of Spain is well 
in the past. Except for a very limited num- 
ber of recent arrivals and relatively few 
Franco agents and sympathizers, there are 
no effective contacts with Spain or with 
Spanish life and customs. Extremely few 
Puerto Ricans know anything about Span- 
ish culture except at second or third hand. 
But Spanish is the vernacular of the area, 
and this gives a vague sentimental sense of 
belonging. The Spanish culture is fostered 
by the newspapers and by the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


There is a vague bond of sympathy with 
various Latin American countries to the 
south and west, but the contacts are few and 
the commercial and intellectual influences 
are small. The bonds are more sentimental 
and imaginary than real and tangible. The 
Puerto Rican interest in South America 
seems to arise from a vague sense of intel- 
lectual loneliness and cultural isolation; 
there is longing for a secure cultural base, 


for a tie with an important area of Spanish 
language and culture. But the contacts are 
not developed; they are longed for rather 
than realized. 

It is fashionable in some circles to affect 
an interest in Spanish art, literature, and 
ways of life. But this is a type of pseudo- 
intellectualism that is familiar in many 
areas and is as transparent a fraud in Puerto 
Rico as it is elsewhere. There is also a form 
of intellectual nostalgia which arises in the 
present situation. It has its origin in the in- 
ability of the poorly disciplined scholar to 
compete and to succeed in the modern intel- 
lectual atmosphere. The traditional be- 
havior of the Spanish scholar is to improvise 
rather than to do the research necessary to 
accuracy of statement; he is prone to resort 
to poetry, to words and bluster, in place of 
the analyses necessary to proof and under- 
standing. It gets expression, among other 
ways, in rote learning against a background 
of medieval concepts, in the withdrawal 
from competition, the romanticizing of the 
old order, the attempts to show the superior- 
ity of the Spanish culture to the modern 
Western ways. “I have often been im- 
pressed,” said a member of the science 
faculty of the university in a confidential 
document, “‘by the absence of an objectively 
critical capacity on the part of teachers of 
Spanish history and literature in the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico.” 


Some nationalistic movements of po- 
litical flavor have appeared in the recent 
decades. Habituated to the idea of political 
absolutism and to the psychology of dicta- 
torship, Puerto Rico has no great love for 
the United States or pride in American 
citizenship. The spontaneous anti-American 
sentiments have been nursed by various 
organizations and groups. The university, at 
times, has been pretty much a center of 
anti-American sentiments and movements. 
Certain politicians have sponsored or sought 
the support of organizations that politically 
sabotage economic, cultural, social, and 
educational advance. In general, such move- 
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ments operate to stimulate unrest and to 
deepen misunderstandings. 

No such movement has been articulated 
into a reasonably plausible program. The 
sponsors of the political movements by-pass 
the inconvenient, brute facts. The inde- 
pendence movement, for example, takes no 
account of the fact that, without the Ameri- 
can tariff, sugar could not be produced on 
the island and that, without the sugar plan- 
tations, the population would starve. The 
movement for statehood and full participa- 
tion in American political life conveniently 
ignores the fact that the island in no way 
measures up to the standards set for Ameri- 
can statehood. One conceives of such move- 
ments as the tools of politicians realistically 
interested in patronage and opportunities 
for public plunder. 

When Puerto Rico was brought into the 
orbit of American political control, the 
Congress had some vague expectation that 
the people would be assimilated to the 
American way of life and that the island 
would become an integral part of the Union. 
The congressional oratory of the time spoke 
of the newly acquired territory becoming 
“a bilingual area” that would be “a link 
between North and South America”; it was 
to be “a practical meeting place of Yankee 
industry and Latin temperament,” ‘“‘a work- 
able fusion of American democracy and 
industry with Latin tradition and culture.” 
It may be rash to attribute meaning to con- 
gressional oratory, but apparently the 
politicians were asserting that Puerto Rico 
would develop a marginal culture. 

But the politicians lacked the ability to 
foresee the results of their acts, measures, 
and omissions. They had an optimistic faith 
in the solvent power of democracy, but they 
had no comprehension of the problem of ad- 
ministration and no understanding of the 
processes of cultural and social assimilation. 

In the present the Puerto Rican culture 
complex is not marginal. This concept speci- 
fies an organization of diverse elements into 
a coherent composite which has undergone 
an independent growth and adaptation. 
Puerto Rico is a marginal area in the physi- 
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cal and geographic sense; it lies at a point 
where unlike peoples meet and com- 
pete and where independently organized 
cultures touch and overlap. The attitude 
toward the use of English is a case in point. 
A strictly marginal conception of bilingual- 
ism would signify that both languages were 
taken for granted and acquired by essen- 
tially the same processes. Various culture 
elements of diverse origin are present but 
they have undergone little effective blend- 
ing; there has been an interpenetration but 
not a fusion of cultures. The present condi- 
tion is not a dynamic marginal complex re- 
sulting from the selection, adaptation, and 
fusion of diverse culture elements; it is a 
condition of disorganization, confusion, and 
conflict. 

Some part of the present-day anti- 
Western sentiment is simple mental im- 
maturity, some of it is a reaction to the frus- 
trations of impersonal relations, some of it is 
a mode of escape from the subordinate role 
that the Puerto Rican plays in modern af- 
fairs. But the sentiments exist; in the ver- 
nacular, English is “‘the language of the 
conqueror’’; the morleamericanos are ‘“‘Yan- 
kee exploiters”; poverty is due to “absentee 
ownership”; and the United States is “the 
colossus of the North.”’ These and other 
such sneers rationalize the inferiority of cul- 
tural status. Discount as one may the senti- 
ments they express, they are nevertheless 
the stuff out of which minorities and na- 
tionalities are developed. These sentiments 
in an isolated and largely illiterate popula- 
tion can be intensified and perpetuated and 
the provincial standards made the center of 
the emotional universe.' The insular ways 
will continue to be the right ways. The cul- 
tural result will be the perpetuation of the 
obsolete and the antiquated. It will give a 
quaint and curious touch to the manners 
and customs; economically, socially, and 
culturally, it is suicidal. 


t “One of the more confusing aspects of this whole 
picture, and one that serves to perpetuate the cul- 
tural dichotomy, is the presence of a goodly number 
of Puerto Rican leaders with verbal skill. The verbal 
skill follows a definite pattern: fluency in the use of 
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The period of modern culture contacts 
in Puerto Rico has been too brief to define a 
complete cycle. But the area of contact was 
small, the culture groups were sharply con- 
trasted, the Western influence has been un- 
interrupted, and the pace of change has been 
rapid. Concretely and superficially, there is 
much confusion. The Western innovations 
had to overcome different degrees of inertia 
and hostility: some individuals and classes 
readily accepted the new, others stubbornly 
resisted change. In consequence, there is in 
the present an almost indefinite overlapping 
of the stages of development. Nevertheless, 
some steps in the growth cycle are quite 
evident. 

The initial period was one of economic 
contacts, accompanied by the introduc- 
tion of political democracy and a Western 
system of law and order. In this period there 
was a transition from a relatively simple hoe 
and subsistence farming to an industrial 
agriculture. Dependence shifted from an al- 
ready disorganized system of personal rela- 
tions between masters and peasants to the 
impersonal relations of a capital and wage 
system. 

The changes in the economic bases of 
existence and in the system of political con- 
trol were, of necessity, accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a profound disorganization of the 
traditional social system. Western goods 


the spoken word and a classical form of dialectics 
that control the susceptible masses. The leaders are 
most influenced by this cultural aspect and their 
methods tend to accentuate the cultural impasse” 
(from a private document by a Puerto Rican in- 
formant). 
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and techniques were used and accepted. 
Traditional sentiments and attitudes were 
retained. The people were living in a new 
world, but they were living by the values of 
the old. But the isolating effect of the dire 
poverty of the masses needs specifically to 
be emphasized. One must not forget that 
the analysis relates to a population in which 
two-thirds of the families have never had a 
decent meal or a healthy baby. 

The resulting mental confusion and the 
consequent inconsistent personality struc- 
ture is a third recognizable and psycho- 
logically distinct aspect of Puerto Rican cul- 
ture contacts. It gets tangible expression in 
somewhat diverse ways—in an undefined 
and inchoate condition of discontent, in an 
inarticulate nostalgia often for an imaginary 
past, and in a sentimental concern that may 
become maudlin about traditional or sacred 
values that appear to be in danger of dis- 
placement. 

In the later period the individual restless- 
ness has tended to become social and to as- 
sume a more or less typical pattern of minor- 
ity behavior. There is an elaboration of sub- 
jective attitudes, an immersion in real and 
imaginary grievances, an undue concern for 
archaic values, an exploitation of traditional 
sentiments, the fabrication. of an ideology, 
and the growth of cultural movements. In 
some measure there has been an organiza- 
tion of unrest—and an orientation of it 
toward political and utopian movements— 
which visualizes the exclusion of the West- 
ern and the restoration of the medieval 
values. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 
April 27, 1945 
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EDWARD BYRON REUTER, 1880-1946 


CLYDE W. HART 


With the death of Edward Byron Reuter 
at Nashville, Tennessee, on May 28, 1946, 
sociology lost one of its most rigorous and 
critical thinkers and one of its most discern- 
ing exponents of the scientific point of view 
and method. His forthright, penetrative, 
singularly consistent commentaries on the 
product of sociological scholarship will be 
sorely missed by everyone who is interested 
in the long-run reputability and usefulness 
of the discipline. So also will the product of 
his own research. 

Since May, 1936, when he suffered a 
severe heart attack, Reuter had been living 
on borrowed time. It is indicative of the 
man’s character, of the depth and sincerity 
of his intellectual interest, that those last 
ten years were among his most productive. 
In addition to his teaching and other aca- 
demic duties, he carried on his research and 
writing, as well as his editorial work, with 
the same zest and patient industry that had 
always marked him as a scholar. Like Addi- 
son, he seemed resolved to print himself out 
before he died. Even the painful evidence 
of progressive bodily enfeeblement during 
his last two or three years did not distract 
or discourage him. The last day of his life 
was spent attending commencement exer- 
cises at Fisk University and consulting with 
students and colleagues. He died in his sleep. 

Reuter came of pioneer stock and had the 
habits of industry and thrift, the inde- 
pendence of spirit, the contempt for super- 
ficiality and pretense that are associated 
with that stock at its best. His father, Peter 
Reuter, when a young man of eighteen 
years, came from Cologne, Germany, to St. 
Louis, joined the westward trek in 1852, 
mined gold in California for a number of 
years, and finally settled with a young Irish 
wife, Julia Sullivan of Brooklyn, on a farm 
near Holden, Missouri. Edward Byron, next 
‘youngest of seven children, was born to the 
pair in 1880. He grew to young manhood 


in the rural community of his parents, 
getting hiselementary education in a near-by 
country school. 

Like many other scholars of his genera- 
tion, Reuter acquired his secondary and ad- 
vanced education over a long period of 
years—twenty-two, in his case—interrupted 
by periods of teaching or other employment. 
In 1899 he completed a two-year course at 
the State Normal School in Warrensburg, 
Missouri, had his first experience as a school 
teacher the following year, and then re- 
turned for two more years in the “English 
Course of Instruction” at Warrensburg. 
From 1902 to 1906 he was a instructor in the 
Boonville (Missouri) Reform School, an ex- 
perience that deepened and confirmed his 
interest in human behavior and exposed to 
him at first hand the irrelevance of tradi- 
tional efforts to control it. When he entered 
the University of Missouri in 1906, he 
turned to the study of social science. Al- 
though his major interest was in sociology, 
he was profoundly influenced by Davenport 
and other economists, notably Vebler, to 
whose work Davenport introduced him. He 
stayed on for a year of graduate work at 
Missouri, receiving the Master of Arts de- 
gree in 1911. After three years as principal 
of the Tuolumne High School in California, 
he continued his graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1914 to 1917. Two 
years later he submitted as a doctoral dis- 
sertation his study of The Mulatto in the 
United States and was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree, magna cum laude. At Chicago, 
under the tutelage of Small, Thomas, Park, 
and Mead, Reuter discovered a conception 
of sociology that to his critical mind ap- 
peared to be logically defensible and prac- 
tically useful. To its systematic develop- 
ment, exposition, and application he de- 
voted himself throughout the remainder of 
his life. 

Reuter’s college teaching began with an 
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instructorship at the University of Illinois 
in 1918-19, followed by a professorship at 
Goucher College in 1919-20 and a position 
as professor of sociology and director of the 
Red Cross School of Social Work at Tulane 
University, 1920-21. The following year 
he began his long tenure at the University of 
Iowa (1921-44), where for more than 
twenty years he was chairman of the sociol- 
ogy division of the department of economics 
and sociology. During this time he was 
granted leave on three occasions in order 
that he might accept special appointments 
elsewhere: as visiting research professor at 
the University of Hawaii (1930-31), as 
visiting professor at the University of 
Chicago (Spring Quarter, 1935), and as ex- 
change professor at the University of 
Puerto Rico (1941-42). He frequently was 
called upon for summer teaching, also, at 
other universities: Colorado (1928), Cor- 
nell (1930), Michigan (1939), and Stanford 
(1941). During the winter quarter of 1940 
he commuted to Minneapolis every week 
end to deliver at the University of Minne- 
sota a series of special lectures on population. 
After his resignation from the staff of the 
University of Iowa in the summer of 1944, 
he was appointed professor of sociology at 
Fisk University, to succeed the late Robert 
E. Park. 

Always an active, influential participant 
in the development of the sociological pro- 
fession, he served as president of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society in 1933, as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Sociological Research 
Association from 1936 to 1938, and as presi- 
dent of the latter group in 1939. He was a 
fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He was consulting 
editor of the McGraw-Hill “Publications in 
Sociology” from the beginning of that dis- 
tinguished series in 1928 until failing health 
compelled him to resign only a few months 
before his death. He had been for several 
years an advisory editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology. 

In 1914, he married a teacher in the Cali- 
fornia school of which he was principal, 
Mildred Goodspeed of Palo Alto, a Stanford 
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University graduate, who subsequently as- 
sisted him in the preparation of many of his 
manuscripts. An only son, Donald Good- 
speed Reuter, is now separated from his 
graduate studies in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago by service in the United 
States Army. 

Although Reuter was nearly forty years 
old when he made his first contribution to 
the literature of sociology, the volume of his 
publications has been large for one who im- 
posed upon himself, as upon others, severe 
qualitative standards. Besides his mono- 
graphs on race, his treatises and texts, and 
his many journal articles, he wrote scores of 
careful, trenchant reviews, most of which 
represent substantial contributions in them- 
selves. 

Superficially viewed, his publications may 
appear to cover a wide range of subject 
matter. However, the bulk of his work falls 
in three fairly definite areas of sociological 
interest: race, population, and general 
theory. Five of his books, about two-thirds 
of his short essays, and more than half of his 
reviews deal with race problems or popula- 
tion theory or consider the nature of the 
relationship between biological and social 
phenomena. Nearly all his other works are 
systematic formulations of general socio- 
logical theory or discussions of specific ques- 
tions within the general realm of theory. 

He did, however, make several excursions 
into other areas. In collaboration with 
Jessie Runner, he contributed a textbook on 
the family which represents one of the most 
consistent attempts thus far made to ab- 
stract for analysis and description just those 
aspects of the human family that are socio- 
logical or sociopsychological. With some col- 
laboration from Mrs. Runner, also, he de- 
veloped, in two succinct essays, a consistent- 
ly sociological theory of adolescent behavior. 
Education, social work, and other types of 
institutionalized endeavor were subjected 
to critical scrutiny and appraisal in a few 
minor essays. 

Reuter’s studies of race and population 
were directed toward the clarification of con- 
cepts and the construction of a sociological 
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point of view and method. In the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, under 
the impact of the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution and the new science of genetic biol- 
ogy, sociologists and psychologists had 
turned to the principles of natural selection 
and inheritance as keys to an understanding 
of human behavior. There had developed a 
“trait sociology,” paralleling a “trait psy- 
chology,” based on doctrines of human in- 
stincts and theories of innate mental and 
temperamental differences among races, 
sexes, and individuals. Its exponents be- 
lieved that isolation and measurement of 
these native traits would provide explana- 
tions of differences in personality, culture, 
and social organization and that control of 
them through selective breeding would in 
time produce any desired type or degree of 
personal and cultural achievement. 


From its beginning, a few discerning 
scholars had ignored or opposed this point of 
view. But not until the second decade of the 
present century, when Reuter was a student 
at Missouri and at Chicago, did the effort to 
emancipate sociology from subjection to it 
become enlightened and vigorous. Reuter’s 
contributions to this effort were substantial. 
By critical analysis of the pseudobiological 
assumptions and by research of a high order, 
he helped to establish the general truth that 
the biological and the social processes, 
though related, are distinct; that neither 
can be understood in terms of the other since 
the mechanisms by which they operate are 
different in kind. Changes in personality 
and culture occur without prior or subse- 
quent changes in the germ plasm. Their 
causes lie in shifts in contacts and relations 
among and within groups and attendant 
changes in the form and content of social 
interaction. 

Reuter was not the first to discover these 
elements of a distinctly sociological point of 
view; he did much to clarify and develop 
them and to demonstrate their fruitfulness 
, in the quest for scientific understanding. 
He was one of the first to study the processes 
of social interaction by analyzing the ex- 
perience and nature of marginal persons and 
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groups. His doctoral dissertation began a se- 
ries of studies of the process of hybridization 
and the personality of peoples of mixed 
blood in which he utilized the emerging con- 
cept of marginality to work out in general 
detail a natural history of race relations. 
He has bequeathed to surviving scholars a 
number of proposals for research into racial 
movements. If competently done, these sug- 
gested studies would go far toward giving a 
coherent theory of the way ‘“‘societies ac- 
tually emerge from the broken fragments 
of earlier organization” and of the process 
by which changes in personality organiza- 
tion are brought about.’ 

Probably Reuter’s greatest contribution 
was his clear, concise formulation of the re- 
quirements of the scientific discipline in 
sociology and his perseverance in the effort to 
make this discipline prevail. These require- 
ments were exemplified in his own research 
and systematically delineated in the Jntro- 
duction to Sociology, of which he was senior 
author, and in his Handbook of Sociology; 
they were brought to bear repeatedly on 
many areas of sociological publication in his 
incisive reviews. He was insistent upon ob- 
jectivity, quick to seize upon subjective and 
prejudicial elements in the treatment of any 
subject, exhaustive in his search for and 
examination of presuppositions, watchful 
for errors of fact and for generalizations 
based on insufficient data or faulty logic. 
He was equally insistent upon the necessity 
for abstraction and, hence, upon the ab- 
stract character of all scientific knowledge. 
Some of his sharpest criticisms were directed 
at students who, not withstanding their sci- 
entific pretensions, devote themselves to 
the study of social problems or seek system- 
atically ordered and precisely formulated 
“information” about concrete social situa- 
tions or trends. His objection was not to the 
search for information as such; such under- 
takings are necessary if activity of a prac- 
tical sort is to be intelligent. But they must 
not be confused with scientific undertakings. 
Empirical research divorced from theory is 


* “Racial Theory,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, L (1945), 452-61. 
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scientifically meaningless. As a sociologist, 
he was never interested in any concrete ra- 
cial group—the American Negro, for exam- 
ple—except as it gave him access to social 
relations and social processes that could be 
abstracted and described in general terms. 


Science for him was a study of process. 
Any fact is of sociological interest only as it 
is related to the social process, and it can be 
explained in sociological terms only as it 
is referred to that process. Disciplined inter- 
est in the social process considered in ab- 
straction from all other processes is the only 
principle that will enable sociologists to de- 
velop a coherent body of theory. Unfortu- 
nately, through ignorance or neglect of this 
principle, the content of sociology, as Reuter 
Saw it, tends to become extensive and un- 
wieldy rather than coherent and profound, 
and the literary activities of sociologists add 
to the current body of opinion more fre- 
quently than to the advancement of social 
science. 

All that has been said in the foregoing 
indicates Reuter’s great interest in, and in- 
sistence upon, an understanding of the re- 
quirements of scientific method. He used 
the term in reference to the fundamental 
logical processes by means of which evidence 
leads to conclusions, and he made a sharp 
distinction between method in this sense 
and subsidiary and auxiliary techniques 
which may be useful as aids to observation 
and inference. Method is common to all the 
sciences and essentially invariable from 
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problem to problem within any one of them. 
Techniques are variable and are selected, 
adapted, or invented as may be required by 
the particular problem. He would have noth- 
ing to do with the superficial notion that 
science is technique, and at times became 
vitriolic in his comments on students who 
invent problems to satisfy the requirements 
of a technique—experimental, statistical, 
etc.—instead of the other way round. 

These qualities made Reuter a great and 
inspiring teacher. Students often found his 
lectures shocking, even devastating, at first, 
because of the direct way in which he 
cut through folklore, convention, and ideol- 
ogy. But gradually they found themselves 
acquiring the tools with which to fashion for 
themselves a more useful point of view and 
a valid and coherent system of thought. 
Reuter never made disciples but seemed to 
breed in others the same independence of 
mind that he himself had. Students dis- 
covered in him, too, the quality of the man 
who was sociologist and teacher. They 
found, beneath the discipline that he im- 
posed upon himself, a genuine interest in 
humanity and a sympathetic understanding 
of the aspirations, weaknesses, pretensions, 
and confusions that harass the human spirit. 
They enjoyed his wit and humor, they 
liked his simplicity, and they respected him 
as an honest, informed, and courageous 
citizen. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
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DEPRESSION, WAR, AND LOGISTIC TRENDS 


HORNELL HART 


ABSTRACT 


This study presents twelve different series of statistical data, in which growth previous to 1928 conformed 
very Closely to logistic trends. In seven of these, the great depression brought statistically significant de- 
partures from previous trends, with no clearly established postdepression trend; in five series, two or more 
successive logistic trends are shown. Of the nine series inaugurated before 1915, five maintained their logistic 
trends during World War I. The hypothesis is suggested that human culture develops through a series of 
growth surges, which tend to conform to logistic or Gompertz trends and that various sociological phe- 
nomena can be understood and dealt with successfully only if viewed as space-time configurations in which 


parts are mathematical functions of wholes. 


This is an exploratory, not a definitive, 
study. Its purpose is to uncover a few of the 
available clues which may lead toward more 
understanding of the nature of logistic 
surges and of the factors which initiate, 
interrupt, and deflect them. 


LOGISTIC TRENDS WHICH “SEXPLODED”’ 


The first group of logistic trends to be 
examined here includes several which de- 
veloped fairly regularly up to the late 1920’s 
or the early 1930’s and which then went to 
pieces, in the sense that the data began to 
fluctuate wildly, with little or no definite 
trend apparent for several years. Three such 
curves are presented in Figure 1 and their 
formulas are given in Table 1." 

Each of the three series depicted in Fig- 
ure 1 has shown the same general character- 
istics. Up through the year 1928 each fol- 
lowed its own logistic trend so closely that 
the lowest of the three curvilinear correla- 
tions is .9973. The Z test? shows that none 
of these three trends would have occurred 


* The general formula for logistic curves, as used 

in this study is 

A 

where Y, is the calculated height of the curve above 
zero at d,, which is any assigned date in the period 
within which the formula is valid; &, is the lower 
limit from which the logistic curve rises; k, + h;, is 
the upper limit which the curve approaches; g is the 
logarithm representing the basic rate of growth; 
and dj is the date of inflection, at which the curve 
reaches the value &, + (k,/2). The formula for 
any of the curves discussed in this article can be 
written by substituting in formula (1) the appropri 
ate values as given in Table r. 


through mere random fluctuation as often 
as once in five million times. But, from 1929 
onward, each of the three series fluctuated 
widely, first jumping above the previous 
trend, then sinking far below it between 
1930 and 1933, and then recovering in 1937. 
Each of the three series showed deviations 
from previous trends amounting to over 25 
corrected standard errors. That such devia- 
tions should occur by mere random fluctua- 
tion is practically inconceivable. Thus all 
three series point toward the existence be- 
fore 1929 of regular mathematical growth 
processes, which thereafter were thrown 
into wild fluctuations similar in general 
character for all the three series and cor- 
responding to the general ups-and-downs of 
the great depression. 


LOGISTIC TRENDS WHICH BROKE 
INTO RIPPLES 


In the next two examples logistic trends 
were disturbed by the great depression, 
but with much less violent fluctuations, as 


2 For the Z test see F. E. Croxton and D. J. 
Cowden, Applied General Statistics (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940), pp. 683-84; Thomas C. 
McCormick, Elementary Social Statistics (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941), pp. 307-8; and 
Karl Pearson, Tables for Statisticians and Biometri- 
cians (Cambridge University Press, 1930), Part I, 
p. 


3 An alternative hypothesis which may deserve 
investigation is that real trends did exist previous 
to 1929 but that some other type of curve (such as a 
series of straight lines, an exponential curve, or 
some nonlogistic type of S-curve) would fit better 
than the one given in this article. The present writer 
has been unable to detect any such alternative. 
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shown in Figure 2. In the case both of cot- 
ton spindles and of industrial life insurance 
policies, the data followed the indicated 
logistic trends with a closeness which would 
not occur by chance once in sextillion times. 
In both cases the data, after the start of the 
depression, dropped below the previous 
trends to extents which would not occur by 
chance once in billions of times. In the in- 
surance data the items for 1880, 1890, and 


Billions of ton miles 


stract of the United States from 1923 to 1943 
inclusive, was 51,295,000. When the writer 
reduced the data to a per capita basis and 
fitted them with a logistic trend for the peri- 
od 1905-26, he found that this ro19 figure 
was out of line. Omitting for the time being 
the year 1919, the standard error of esti- 
mate around the fitted curve, corrected for 
size of sample, was found to be 5.59. The 
deviation of the 1919 per capita item, as 


Millions 
150 
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60 120 
x 
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A.—Freight traffic, Sault Ste Marie Canal 
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1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 


B.—Value of electrical machinery as percentage 


of United States manufactures 


1940 1s 1950 1935 1940 
C.—Radio tubes made in the 
United States 


Fic. 1.—Three logistic trends which “‘exploded” during the great depression 


1900 are also below the curve. A trend can 
be fitted to the entire series from 1880 to 
1926 (as indicated by line 2Bz2 of Table 1), 
but the Z test shows that this curve fits 
decisively less well: the superior fit of the 
formula indicated by line 2B1 would occur 
by random fluctuation only once in twenty- 
two thousand times. 

The raw data in the life insurance series 
provide an opportunity for a striking test of 
the validity of the logistic hypothesis. The 
number of policies reported for the year 
Ig19, in each edition of the Statistical Ab- 


derived from the Abstract, was found to be 
104, or 18.6 corrected standard errors. Such 
a deviation would not occur by random 
sampling once in decillion investigations. 
The author therefore wrote to Mr. J. C. 
Capt, of the Bureau of the Census, to in- 
quire whether there might be an error. Mr. 
Capt referred me to Mr. Paul A. Reddy of 
the Spectator. On July 25, 1945, Mr. Reddy 
replied as follows: 


In checking back, we believe there was an 
error made when we furnished the figures to the 
United States Statistical Abstract or the error 
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was made in composition. According to our 
records the Industrial insurance for the year 
1919 was: Number, 46,479,000; Amount, 
$6,407 ,000,000. 


The logistic hypothesis was thus validated 
by being employed to detect an error which 
had gone uncorrected through twenty-one 
editions of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. The erroneous datum for 1919 
is shown by the o in Figure 2, B. When the 
curve is refitted to include the corrected 
1919 item, the correct deviation for that 
year is found to be only 1.62 standard errors. 

The number of ordinary life insurance 
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curvilinear correlation is .9998. Random 
scatter would produce as regular an align- 
ment as this about once in 10*S times. In 
1930 the deviation upward from the pre- 
vious trend was 4.7 standard errors, and in 
1940 the deviation downward was 6.4 stand- 
ard errors. Deviations as great as these 
would occur through random variation 
about once in three hundred thousand and 
once in eight million times, respectively. 
The trends of the population of the United 
States, therefore, would seem to conform 
to the same general summary as the other 
six series. 
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A.—Active cotton spindles in cotton- 
growing states 
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1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
B.—Industrial life insurance policies 
per million of urban population 


Fic. 2.—Two logistic trends which broke into ripples 


policies per thousand of general population 
(see lines 2X in Table 1) is a sixth example 
of a closely fitting logistic trend being dis- 
rupted by the depression. 

In each of the six series discussed thus 
far, a logistic trend was definitely estab- 
lished before 1928 and was definitely broken 
away from during the years 1928 and 1937. 
These facts suggest a reconsideration of the 
logistic trend, which various students have 
pointed out in connection with the popula- 
tion growth of the United States. If the 
corrected population data from 1730 to 
1920 are fitted with a logistic trend, the 


SUCCESSIVE LOGISTIC SURGES 
DIVIDED BY CRISES 


The examples cited in the preceding sec- 
tions have each shown one clear logistic 
trend up to the great depression, but no 
clear trend after 1929. In the present sec- 
tion some examples are cited in which statis- 
tical series have shown a succession of logis- 
tic surges, broken by economic depression 
or by war. 

First among these is the total number of 
miles of wire in public telephone systems in 
the United States from 1895 to 1942, as 
shown in Figure 3A, and in lines 3A1, 3A2, 
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and 343 of Table 1. This series grew in 
accordance with a general logistic curve 
(p = .9886) from 1895 to 1942. This general 
trend was made up of three distinct logistic 
spurts, one from 1895 to the beginning of 
World War I, a second from 1917 to 1932, 
and a third from 1933 to 1942. The break 
between the second two of these sublogistics 
was at the depth of the great depression. 
The Z test shows that there is not one 
chance in decillions that the trend for the 
series as a whole is the result of mere ran- 


Millions of niles 


Telephones per 1000 
200 


successive logistic trends. Between 1929 
and 1937 the number of telephones de- 
creased and recovered in the familiar de- 
pression manner. But from 1933 to 1942 a 
third logistic was evident. 

The data of the first two of the above 
three periods, covering the dates from 1895 
to 1929, can be fitted with a single logistic 
trend having a correlation of .9788. As close 
a fit as this would occur by chance about 
once in thirty-five billion times. But the 
combination of the two successive logistic 
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A.—Miles of telephone wire, with 
fitted logistics 


0 

B.—Telephones per thousand of popu- 
lation, with fitted trends 


Fic. 3.—Successive logistic surges in telephone growth 


dom variation. But the three subcurves 
taken together (subtracting four degrees of 
freedom for each) fit with a discounted co- 
efficient of curvilinear correlation of .9997. 
The Z test shows that there is only about 
one chance in forty thousand that the su- 
periority of this fit, as compared with the 
single logistic, could be due to mere random 
variation. 

Closely correlated to telephone-wire mile 
age is the number of telephones per thou- 
sand of population. This series, as shown in 
Figure 3, B, has passed through surges cor- 
responding in general with the ones just 
described. From 1895 to 1917 and from 
1920 to 1929 the data conformed to two 


trends has a corrected correlation of .gggo. 
This much superiority over the fit of the 
single trend for the entire period would oc- 
cur by chance about once in thirteen hun- 
dred times. 

In spite of the close fit of these logistics, 
the plotted data suggest that Gompertz 
trends might fit more closely. Accordingly, 
three such curves have been fitted.4 The 

4 The formulas for the three Gompertz trends are 
as follows: 
for 1895-1917: log (VY, — 1.9) = 2.1555 — 10°°779 

— .0559 (dq — 1898) ; 
for 1920-29: log — 120.7) = 1.8144 — 10°49 

— .0937 (dg — 1920) ; 
for 1937-42: log (¥, — 147.3) = 2.4695 — 10-284 

— .0689 (d, — 1937) - 
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amounts of looseness of fit, corrected for the 
number of observations and degrees of free- 
dom (1 — p*) for each of the Gompertz 
trends as compared with the corresponding 
logistics, are as shown in Table 2. In the 
1895-1917 period the Gompertz trend has 
about one-twelfth as much looseness of fit 
as the logistic; but, when the Z transforma- 
tion is applied, it is found that the Gom- 
pertz trends do not show a decisive superi- 
ority over the logistics. 
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ed States, as shown in Figure 4, A. From 
1920 to 1937 the available data conform to 
the indicated curve, with a coefficient of 
curvilinear correlation of .9955. A correla- 
tion as high as this would occur by chance 
only about once in twenty-two hundred 
times. From 1938 to 1943 a somewhat dif- 
ferent trend appears to have developed. Its 
correlation is .9978, which would occur by 
chance about once in eighty-seven hundred 
times. The mathematical inquiry as to 
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A.—Production of rayon, B.—Japanese merchant fleet, 
United States gross tonnage 
Fic. 4.—Successive logistic surges in rayon production and in Japanese shipping 


Two further examples of successive dis- 
tinct logistic surges are given in Figure 4. 
First is the production of rayon in the Unit- 


TABLE 2 


| COMPARATIVE LOOSENESS OF Fit 


TRENDS j 
1895-1917 | 1920-29 1937-42 
Logistic.......| .00955 | .00693 . 00139 
Gompertz .| 00081 | .00309 | 00446 
Differences 3 | .00384 — .00307 


whether the two trends are distinct con- 
sists in fitting a single curve to the entire 
series (such as is indicated by the heavy 
curve in Figure 4,A) and comparing the 
closeness of fit in the light of degrees of 
freedom. This longer trend has a coefficient 
of curvilinear correlation of .9831, which 
would not occur by chance once in six hun- 
dred billion times. The probability that the 
two shorter trends were mere random fluctu- 
ations around the longer trend is .o22, which 
may be regarded as establishing provisional- 
ly, but not conclusively, the independence 
of the two shorter trends. 
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Figure 4, B shows the growth trend of 
gross tonnage in the Japanese merchant 
fleet. After more than doubling its size be- 
tween World War I and 1929, this tonnage 
was approaching the upper limit of its 
logistic trend in the early 1930’s. However, 
after a setback at the time of the world 
economic depression, this series started off 
on a new and steeper logistic surge. The 
maximum rate of growth for the 1915-33 
trend was 290,000 tons per year; for the 
1934-39 trend it was 665,000 tons per year. 
The correlation around a Gompertz curve 
for 1915-33 is slightly, but not significantly, 


Thousands of graduates 
200 


lower than that around the logistic for the 
same period. 

The final clear-cut example of successive 
logistic trends separated by crises is the 
annual number of persons graduating from 
colleges, as shown in Figure 5. It will be 
seen that four successive logistic trends are 
evident in these data. World War I coincided 
with the break between curve 2 and curve 3; 
the depression coincided with the break be- 
tween curve 3 and curve 4; and World War 
II (in the years 1941 and 1942) brought sig- 
nificant departures below curve 4. It should 
be noted that in the early years of the de- 
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Fic. 5.—Persons graduating from college in the United States, 1875-1942, with fitted logistics 
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pression (1930-32) the number of college 
graduates rose above the pre-depression 
trend, possibly because of lack of jobs to 
lure college upper-class men and women 
away from their studies. The four successive 
logistic trends are clearly marked (with the 
exception of possible alternative fits before 
1916). The chance that the curvilinear cor- 
relation between 1905 and 1916 is due mere- 
ly to random fluctuation is about one in 
four billion; that for the correlation between 
1915 and 1933 is about one in 105°; the 
other two have reliabilities between these 
two. 

Each of the last three of these logistic 
surges had a steeper rate of increase than 
the preceding one. The differentials at the 
dates of inflection are as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

Date of Differential Rate 

Period Inflecti | of Increase per 
| Year in the Num- 

ber Graduating 
1870-1907. | 1894.5 | 1,130 
1905-16... IQII | I,Q90 
1918-30. 1924 9,370 
1932-42. 1938 42,900 


This accelerating increase in rate of in- 
crease is closely related to the fact that all 
four of these surges are phases of the more 
general logistic surge. The probability that 
so close-fitting a trend would have occurred 
by mere chance is something like one in 
10"5, 

But combining all the four shorter logis- 
tics and making due allowance for lost de- 
grees of freedoia, the combined curvilinear 
correlation is feund to be .g998, as compared 
with .9937 for the single general curve. 
There is less than one chance in sextillion 
that the superior fit of the combination of 
shorter logistics is due merely to random 
fluctuations. 

The social significance of these trends in 
the number of college graduates needs a 
brief comment. In forty years the number 
of college graduates being turned out per 
year has increased 18 fold. The number 
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graduating from college per one thousand 
persons aged twenty-one has increased 6.6 
fold during the same period.’ This increase 
is not a mere sporadic surge but represents a 
coherent development, conforming to the 
logistic law of growth. Social scientists stress 
the importance of education as a factor in 
social adjustment and social progress. This 
logistic growth in the amount of educated 
brain-power has obvious and fundamental 
bearings on our social future. It means a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
available trained inventors, laboratory 
technicians, social scientists, teachers, 
chemists, statisticians, doctors, public 
health experts, trained governmental execu- 
tives, and business administrators and a 
growth in the supply of every type of work- 
er whose skill requires training on the college 
level. 

In addition to the foregoing examples, it 
is possible that the ordinary life insurance 
policy series, discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion, may belong among the indices show- 
ing successive logistic surges. As will be 
seen from lines 2X2-2X4 in Table 1, two 
logistic indices can be fitted to these data, 
one for the period from 1905 to 1918 and 
one from 1919 to 1930. However, the Z test 
shows that the improvement secured by 
the two trends might occur through random 
fluctuations as often as once in seven inves- 
tigations, se the question of successive sub- 
trends in this series must be left open. 


CONCLUSIONS 
DIRECT DEDUCTIONS 


The immediate findings from the fore- 
going study may be summarized as follows: 

1. In twelve different series of statistical 
data it is clearly established in the present 
article that growth conformed very closely 
to logistic trends during years previous to 
1928. 

2. For seven of these series it is clearly 
established that during the great depression 
the data departed from their previous trends 
far beyond what might reasonably be ex- 


$s See l. 5.7 in Table 1. 
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plained by random fluctuation. These series 
are those relating to Sault freight, electrical 
machinery, radio tubes, cotton spindles, 
the two types of life insurance policies, and 
the population of the United States. 

3. Five of the twelve series show suc- 
cessive logistic trends. These are the two 
telephone series, rayon production, Japa- 
nese merchant-ship tonnage, and persons 
graduating from college. Each of these five 
series shows at least one logistic trend be- 
fore the depression and one after, with a 
“shift in gears” sometime between 1929 and 
1937- 

4. Of the nine series inaugurated before 
1915, five maintained their logistic trends 
without significant deviation during World 
War I. Three series—the two telephone ones 
and that of college graduates—had clearly 
established logistic trends before World 
War I, with a “shift in gears” at the time of 
that war. 

5. In each of five series, two or more suc- 
cessive logistic surges conformed to a single, 
inclusive logistic surge. These are the two 
telephone series, rayon production, and col- 
lege graduates. 

6. Gompertz curves fit two of the tele- 
phones per capita periods, singly and com- 
bined slightly, but not decisively, better 
than the logistic curves. In two other cases 
in which they were tried, Gompertz curves 
fitted slightly, but not significantly, less 
well than the logistics did. 

7. In four series—radio tubes for 1922- 
29, industrial insurance policies for 1880- 
1926, telephone wire for 1917-28, and tele- 
phones per capita for 1933—42—the relative 
merits of closer-fitting trends for a shorter 
period versus looser-fitting trends for a 
longer period have been tested statistically, 
and the trends which most adequately, 
simply, and reliably summarize the data 
have been selected. 

8. The successive and inclusive trends 
named in paragraph 5, the Gompertz and 
logistic trends referred to in paragraph 6, 
and the short-close and long-loose trends 
named in paragraph 7 make a total of four- 
teen different pairs of hypotheses which 


have been tested statistically. Application 
of the Z test for the significance of differ- 
ences between the respective pairs of co- 
efficients of curvilinear correlation produces 
the findings shown in Table 4. Careful study 
of these comparisons will give the statisti- 
cally trained reader an understanding of the 
extent to which arbitrary selection of al- 
ternative hypotheses might alter the con- 
clusions reached in such studies as these. 

g. In general, the existence of trends to 
which logistic curves can be fitted extremely 


TABLE 4 

The probability that the} over the fit of the 

superior fit of the | respective trends; is due to 

trends represented by | whose corre- mere 

the lines whose num- | sponding line chance is 

bers in Table r are | numbers are about: 

given below given below 
.| 2B2 00045 
a4... 2X1 . 11972 
3AX... .| 3A2 19984 
345: 344 . 00003 
3B4 00077 
Gompertz 3Br . 21498 
Gompertz 3B2 . 52348 
.| Gompertz | 69138 
3B3 | .15560 
Twosuccessive Gom- 

pertz trends: 3Bs | .02390 

4A4. 4A3 .02106 

.| 5.5 | . 00000 


closely and to which no more closely and 
comprehensively fitting curve has been dem- 
onstrated, has been confirréed in this ar- 
ticle in relation to a mass of data not pre- 
viously so analyzed. . 

10. The great depression and, to a less 
extent, World War I have been shown to 
have broken up or altered basically a num- 
ber of these logistic surges. 

11. Validity of the logistic-trend hypoth- 
esis has been demonstrated incidentally by 
using it to detect an error which had gone 
uncorrected through twenty-one yearly edi- 
tions of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. 
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SOME BROADER HYPOTHESES 


The present study, and other investiga- 
tions which have previously been published,° 
suggest the following general theoretical 
propositions, which are presented here, not 
as demonstrated, but rather as a stimulus 
to further research. 

1. Human culture develops through a 
series of growth surges, in which the size of a 
given measurable variable at a given time 
tends to be a constant mathematical func- 
tion (usually logistic; less often Gompertz) 
of the condition at the immediately preced- 
ing time.’ 

2. Such surges are often inaugurated, 
disrupted, or terminated by crises, such as 
basic inventions (e.g., steam engine, steam- 
ship, gasoline engine, atomic bomb), dis- 
coveries (e.g., of Western Hemisphere), 
wars (e.g., American Revolutionary, and 
World Wars I and IT), and major economic 
depressions (e.g., 1929-39).’ 

3. Obsolete culture complexes (e.g., sail- 
ing ships, horse-drawn vehicles and farm 
machines, and lynching) often decline along 
logistic trends. 

bibliography in Hornell Hart, ‘Logistic 
Social Trends,” American Journal of Sociology, 
L (1945), 350-52. 

7Points 1, 2, 4, and 5 are closely related to 
hypotheses set forth by William F. Ogburn in 
Social Change (Viking Press, 1922), pp. 103-11 
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4. Both in prehistory, over the long 
sweep of history, and in modern times the 
slopes of logistic surges show a tendency to 
increase acceleratingly.’ 


5. Minor logistic surges tend to com- 
pound into supersurges (e.g., individual 
empires ‘nto land-borne and _ sea-borne 
group trends; populations of cities, states, 
and nations into surges of larger units; 
speeds of various types of vehicles into a 
general speed curve, and the examples cited 
in the present article).’ 

6. Mathematical formulas have been 
found useful in describing and interpreting 
phenomena on various levels of reality— 
atomic, molecular, crystalline, cellular, or- 
ganic, species, and astronomic. All such 
formulas describe units as total configura- 
tions, in which the parts cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to wholes. The fore- 
going hypotheses sketch a mathematical 
theory, inductively arrived at, which does 
the same thing for certain sociological] 
phenomena. 

7. Just as artillery must adapt itself to 
mathematical trajectories and as mechani- 
cal engineering must adjust to formulas for 
pressures, acceleration, stress2s, and the 
like, so also social engineering must adapt 
itself to logistic and Gompertz surges. 
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PREDICTING LENGTH OF HOSPITALIZATION OF MENTAL PATIENTS 


H. WARREN DUNHAM AND BERNARD N. MELTZER 


ABSTRACT 


Two attempts to predict the length of hospitalization of first-admission schizophrenic and manic-de- 
pressive patients are reported. One is based on the assignment of predictive weights to data, for each of 689 
cases, Concerning thirty factors presumed to be associated with length of hospitalization. The second is based 
on the assignment of predictive weights to data, for the same cases, concerning three factors which have 
been found to show a relatively high degree of association with length of hospitalization but a relatively 


low degree of association with one another. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This paper is the report of an attempt’ 
to develop an instrument which might be 
useful in predicting the length of hospitali- 
zation of mental patients diagnosed as 
schizophrenic or manic-depressive and ad- 
mitted to a mental hospital for the first 
time. Patients in these diagnostic categories 
stay in the hospital for varying lengths of 
time, and it is this fact which has served to 
point out the present problem. If some 
measuring instrument could be developed 
for predicting, within an acceptable prob- 
ability range, the length of time which a 
new patient would have to spend in the 
hospital, such an instrument might serve 
to increase the reliability of the prognosis 
for the individual case. 

The advantages in the successful devel- 
opment of such an instrument are of several 
kinds. First, it might be useful in selecting 
those patients who would respond more ade- 
quately to present therapeutic procedures. 
Second, it might be used for assigning the 
patients to the acute or the chronic services 
within the hospital and thus provide effec- 
tive use of the always limited resources of 
state hospitals throughout the country. 


‘For the initial attack upon the problem con- 
sidered here, see Betty D. Pickering, Predicting the 
Length of Hospitalization of a Selected Group of 
Mental Patients (Masters thesis, Department of 
Sociology, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, 
1942); also Bernard N. Meltzer, An Exploratory 
Study Concerned with Predicting the Length of Hos- 
pitalization of Mental Patients in the Functional 
Category (Master’s thesis, Department of Sociology, 
Wayne University, 1944). 
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Third, it might point to some factors which 
account for differences in the severity of the 
disorder among schizophrenic and manic- 
depressive patients. Finally, it might fur- 
nish psychiatrists with an objective instru- 
ment of prognosis. 

The problem involved in predicting the 
length of hospitalization for mental patients 
is anticipated by the prognosis which the 
psychiatrist often makes for the individual 
case. These prognoses usually depend on an 
estimate of the patient’s constitutional 
strength and energy; previous mental and 
attitudinal reactions; duration and severity 
of the illness; nature and depth of the con- 
flict; type and degree of established rapport; 
and the character and extent of the pa- 
tient’s insight. Thus, in contrast to an 
earlier procedure, prognosis now is based 
less upon the formulated diagnosis and 
more upon a broad evaluation of the various 
constitutional, psychological, and environ- 
mental factors as they operate in the in- 
dividual case.? Recently, prognostic rating 
scales have been developed for making such 
evaluations.’ This method of prognosis is a 
step in the direction of more reliable, as well 
as more valid, prediction; the present study 
makes the same step, but in another way. 

We have utilized techniques previously 
employed in predicting educational, vo- 


2 J. H. Masserman and H. T. Carmichael, “Diag- 
nosis and Prognosis in Psychiatry,” Journal of 
Mental Science, LXXXIV (1938), 893-046. 

3M. P. Wittman, “Scale for Measuring Prog- 


nosis in Schizophrenic Patients,” Elgin State Hos- 
pital Papers, IV (April, 1941), 20-33. 
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cational, marital, and parole adjustments. 
As often was the case in these other fields, 
in which the aim was to predict a certain 
type of adjustment for the individual, we 
also have had to work with the more ob- 
vious facts in the clinical history, because 
many of the more subtle factors, which 
might be relevant to speed of recovery, are 
at present unknown. 

However, within this area there are 
several studies aimed at isolating the factors 
significant for prognosis and speed of re- 
covery. Thus the use of such factors in the 
present study already has a certain em- 
pirical validity. For example, Mowrer 
found a relationship between age and fre- 
quency of mental disorder; a higher rate 
of mental disorder for Negroes than for 
whites; a lower rate for married than for 
single, divorced, separated, or widowed per- 
sons; and a higher rate for persons of low 
socioeconomic status than for those of high- 
er status.4 Daniel Silverman found age, 
duration of illness, and acuteness of onset 
to be closely associated with the determina- 
tion of prognosis.’ Louis Chase and Samuel 
Silverman found hardly any relationship be- 
tween hereditary taint and outcome in 
schizophrenia.® In addition, the same au- 
thors, in a survey of the literature on prog- 
nosis, report that the most significant cri- 
teria affecting outcome include age, dura- 
tion of illness, diagnosis (catatonics showing 
best rates of recovery), type of onset, exo- 
genic precipitating factors (including un- 
employment and alcoholic abuse), mental 
confusion, presence of atypical symptoms, 
and prepsychotic personality.’ A. J. Lewis’ 
findings bear out the foregoing in regard to 

4Ernest R. Mowrer, Disorganisation: Personal 
and Social (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942), 
Pp. 378. 

5 “Prognosis in Schizophrenia: A Study of 271 
Cases,” Psychiatric Quarterly, XV (July, 1941), 
477-93. 

6 “Prognosis in Schizophrenia: An Analysis of 
Prognostic Criteria in 150 Schizophrenics Treated 
with Metrazol or Insulin,” Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, XCVIII (November, 1943), 473. 

7 “Prognostic Criteria in Schizophrenia,” A meri 
can Journal of Psychiairy, CXII (1941), 562-612. 
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onset, precipitating cause, and prepsychotic 
personality.® T. A. C. Rennie,® T. A. Ross,’ 
E. D. Bond," L. B. Hohman,” and A. B. 
Carter’ report similar findings. These 
studies show that certain individual attri- 
butes, psychological elements, and social fac- 
tors bear some relationship to the outcome 
in certain types of mental disorder and, 
hence, to speed of recovery. 


II. CRITERION AND PROCEDURE 


The criterion of adjustment utilized in 
the present study is that of the variation in 
the length of hospitalization's for samples 
of schizophrenic and manic-depressive pa- 
tients. The procedure comprised the follow- 
ing steps: (1) the determination of the vari- 
ation in length of hospitalization of certain 
selected samples of schizophrenic and 
manic-depressive patients; (2) the deter- 
mination of the significance of the difference 
between the mean length of hospitalization 
for each subfactor's and the mean length of 


8 “Prognosis in Schizophrenia,” Lancet, I (1935), 
339: 

9 “Analysis of too Cases of Schizophrenia with 
Recovery,” Psychiatric Quarterly, XV (July, 1941), 
228-29. 

10 An Enquiry into Prognosis in the Neuroses 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1936), pp. 
110-92. 

1t*‘Personality and Outcome,” in Gardner 
Murphy (ed.), Am Outline of Abnormal Psychology 
(New York: Modern Library, 1929), pp. 145-51. 

12 “A Review of 144 Cases of Affective Disorders, 
after Seven Years,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 
XCIV (1937), 307. 

"3“The Prognostic Factors of Adolescent Psy- 
choses,” Journal of Mental Science, XXCXVIII 
(1942), 80-81. 

4 It should be noted that, in using the criterion 
“length of hospitalization,” we are not intending 
to imply that all patients who leave the hospital 
have effected a complete “recovery.” Patients are 
often released when, in the opinion of the psychia- 
trists at the hospital, they can function outside 
with some degree of success, without harm to them- 
selves or others. The time that it takes a patient 
to reach this point varies, and this is reflected in 
the length of hospitalization, which is an objective 
measurement. 


's In this study, “‘subfactor’”’ designates any pre- 
dictive item (e.g., white or black) comprised by a 
“factor,” or generic category (e.g., race). 
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hospitalization for the total group; (3) the 
development of a scheme of weights for the 
subfactors, based upon these critical ratios; 
(4) the correlation of the sum of the weights 
for each case with the criterion; (5) the 
utilization of the weighting system to pre- 
dict the probable length of hospitalization 
for a new sample of cases. In the original 
list there were thirty factors which could be 
grouped into the following categories: (1) 
individual attributes, as, for example, age, 
sex, and race; (2) psychological factors, per- 
taining to such items as intelligence and 
insight; and (3) situational factors, such as 
marital status, economic condition, and 
family history of mental diseases. The fac- 
tors selected were those which were judged 
to have some bearing upon speed of recovery 
and which were available in the clinical 
record. 


III, DATA AND DEVELOPED WEIGHTS 


The following samples of first-admission 
schizophrenic and manic-depressive pa- 
tients were obtained for this study: (1) 
288 cases admitted to the Eloise Hospital, 
Eloise, Michigan, in 1935-36; (2) 184 cases 
admitted to the Eloise Hospital in 1937; 
and (3) 217 cases admitted to the Elgin 
State Hospital, Elgin, Illinois, in 1932-33. 

As indicated above, the chief task was to 
develop a system of weights for the factors 
used in the first sample and then to test its 
predictive capacity on both the original 
sample and the other samples. The system 
of weights was applied both to the second 
Eloise sample and to the Elgin State Hos- 
pital samples. The Elgin group was included 
as a means for ascertaining whether or not 
the prediction instrument might be applied 
to a group which differed from the original 
with respect to locality. In the first sample 
a system of weights based upon the critical 
ratio was worked out for the thirty factors. 
That is, a weight for each subcategory with- 
in a factor was determined by the difference 
between the mean of the subcategory and 
the mean of the sample divided by the 
standard error of the mean of the sample. 
Thus weights were obtained which had a 
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possible range between +3 and —3 for each 
subcategory."© Table 1 shows the mean 
length of hospitalization and the weight, 
thus derived, for each of the subfactors. 

The next step was to correlate the pre- 
diction scores yielded by the sum of the 
weights with the actual length of hospitali- 
zation for the original Eloise Hospital 
(1935-36) sample—the sample from which 
the foregoing weighting system was derived. 
This was done to discover how well this set 
of weights can predict the actual length of 
hospitalization for the cases in the sample. 
The correlation of these prediction scores 
and the actual length of hospitalization for 
this original sample was .53 + .05. 

Table 2 presents a percentage distribu- 
tion of these prediction scores (designated 
as ““M-1’’) and the actual lengths of hos- 
pitalization for the original sample group. 
This tabulation shows a marked preponder- 
ance of “‘medium” prediction scores, which 
may be a function of the large number of 
predictive factors used. Thus the large num- 
ber of medium prediction scores stands in 
marked contrast to the small number of 
cases having a medium length of hospitali- 
zation. 


IV. APPLICATION OF THE PREDIC- 
TION SCALE 


We now report the results secured by 
applying the M-1 weighting scale, as well 
as a simplified weighting system designated 
“M-2” and derived from the Eloise 1937 
sample. Consequently, we shall present 
correlations which will show (1) an attempt 
to predict length of hospitalization for the 
Eloise 1937 group, using the M-1 system of 


‘© When the critical ratio derived for any sub- 
factor proved to be greater in size than a +3 or a 
— 3, the resulting figure was arbitrarily reduced to 3. 
Some statisticians might justifiably argue that it is 
not feasible to take account of the exact ratio be- 
tween the standard error of the universe and the 
differences between the means, because the means for 
many of the subfactors are derived from very small 
samples and so are of doubtful reliability. Thus 
it could be argued that it would be necessary only 
to take account of any differences from the mean of 
the universe by assigning a +1 or a —1, respec- 
tively, for larger or smaller subfactor means. 
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Factors and Subfactors 


Psychiatric diagnosis: 

Catatonic. 

Paranoid. 

Other forms of dementia praecox 

Manic..... 

Depressive. . . 

Other types of manic-depressive 
psychosis. . 

Unknown. 


Sex: 
Male... 
Female... .. 


Age: 
I5—Ig years. 


50-74. 
Unknown. 


Nativity of patient: 
Foreign born. . 
Native born of foreign parentage 
Native born of native parentage 
Native born of mixed parentage. 
Unknown.... 


Race of ‘ieee 
White. 


Negro... 


Person 
Mother. . 
Father. 
Brother 
Sister. . 
Spouse. . 
Friend.... 
Police officer 
Unknown. . 


Educational com 


College. 
Unknown. 


pitaliza- 


tion 
(Mean) 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN LENGTHS OF HOSPITALIZATION IN MONTHS AND DERIVED WEIGHTS FOR SUBFACTORS 
(Mean of Total 3) 


M-1 


Weights, 


Www WwW Ww 


| | 
DD 


wr ono 


Wwe WwW WwW Ww 


Religion: 


Factors and Subfactors 


Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish. .. 
Other 
Unknown. . 


Marital status: 
Single..... 
Married 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Separated. 


Economic condition: 
Comfortable. . 
Marginal.... 
Dependent. . 
Unknown... 


Employment: 

Steady work until commitment| 

Steady work until commitment 

Unemployed at commitment. 

Never worked for wages. . . 

Irregular worker..... 

Unknown 


Duration of psychosis before hos- 

pitalization (months): 
Under 1-2.9.... 

3- 5.9.. 

8.9.. 

Q-II.9. 
12—-24.9... 
25-42.9. 
43 3 and over. 

Unknown 


Intelligence level: 
Superior 
Average. . 
Border-line. . . 
Feebleminded. 
Unknown.. 


Insight: 
Complete 
Partial. .. 


| 


pitaliza- 
tion 


ma 
SRO NM 


48. 


(Mean) | 


-54 
-45 
-79 
.83 
.50 


wwn 


N 


wwe On 


wre dor 


| Months Months 
of Hos = of Hos- M-1 
| | 
| 50.60 | 53 
| 60.03 55 | ° 
| 57-85 40 —3 
: | 37-10 59 3 
| 
| s7-70| | 
39-50 3 | 35 | 
Bo | 
| 34 | 
50.72 I 
| | 52.85 I | .83 
| | 
58 . 30 
90-84..... 51.20 | 51.30 
25-29.... $2.23 ‘| 0.40 
30-34... 51.55 | .| 62.00 
35-39... .| 56.20 | 
40-44... 60.75 | 
45-49... 65.42 | 
| 51.30 | | 
3 | | 52-84 
55-45 
| | 52.87] — 
P 59-38 
63.50 
| | 
| 51.19 —3 
51.28 —2 
| 52.80 —2 
8 50.30 —3 
52.84 
5° 57.72 I 
| 59 35 74-3 
| 
57-70 
57-77 53 
. | 56.20 56.12 
- 
i i 6 54-59 
1.10 | 
| | 72.75 
57-73 I | | 
5- 8. | 56.16 I 
g-to. 49.86 | 52.90 
II-12.. 47.16 -3 45.85 —3 
§7.23 | None.... 57.96 2 
na 74.17 3 Unknown. | 59.50 3 


wwe On 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


| 
Months | Months 
Factors and Subfactors of Hos- M-r of Hos- M-1 
pitaliza- |... Factors and Subfactors | pitaliza- - 
Weights|| Weights 
tion tion 
(Mean) (Mean) 
Orientation: 56.18 I 
Disoriented—time, place, and) Oldest... .. 47.27 | —3 
Disoriented—time and place...} 54.45 —I 
Disoriented—time and person..| 52.93 —I Living arrangements at commitment: 
Disoriented—place and person..| 52.90 —I Living alone................. 69.75 3 
Disoriented—time............ 50.21 —3 || Living with foster-parents. . .. . 51.20 —3 
Disoriented—place... 49.50 —3 || Living with real parents....... 51.32 —2 
Disoriented—person. . | 43.90 —3 || Living with sibling—same sex..}| 61.42 3 
Not disoriented... . | 54.58 ° Living with sibling—opposite 
Living with spouse............ 53-04 | 
Behavior tendencies: Living with friend............ 44.44 —3 
Homicidal. ...... 57-84 2 || Living in institution.......... 51.20 —3 
_ 52.79 —2 || 56.30 I 
Homicidal and suicidal. . 58.01 2 || 
None of above tendencies. . 54.65 ° Type of onset: 
ee 67.10 3 II Acute or sudden.............. 49.03 —3 
Psychiatric prognosis: 67.78 3 
, SaaS | 36.23 —3 || General personality characterization: 
Poor. ..... | 59.63 3 || Active and aggressive. ...... 46.97 —3 
Guarded 32.70 | —3 Sullen and volcanic... . 59.38 3 
Unknown... 61.73 3 || Anxious and timid... . 63.39 3 
| Mute and quiet..... 54.81 ° 
Family history of mental disease: | | Unknown....... a 65.50 3 
Mental disease in parents...... | 51.28 
Mental disease in grandparents. 51.33 “oe Conflict with mother: 
Mental disease in siblings. . | 42.93 —3 54.84 ° 
Mental disease in collaterals. . .| 63.39 3 || Very little..... 48.17 —3 
No family mental disease......| 51.39 | —2 | Moderate... . . 52.96] —1 
Unknown... | 75.50 3 | A great deal. 56.83 I 
Unknown... 66.30 3 
Psychiatric estimate of constitution- 
al strength: | Conflict with father: 
Strong..... | 56.47 || 57-88 2 
Average —1 || Very little... 51.17 —3 
Weak..... 58.41 2 || Moderate. .... | 46.62} —3 
Unknown.... | §9.30 2 | A great deal. . | 57.86 2 
{| Unknown.... 65.25 3 
Physical deformity 
Marked...... 61.70 3 || Extent of contact with — sex: 
Slight 59.50 3 II Much contact..... | 59.72 3 
None...... 54.63 ° || Normal | 57.06 I 
Unknown... 79.50 3} Little | 29.81 —3 
None..... | 54.70 ° 
Alcoholic indulgence: | Unknown | 54.97 ° 
50.54 —3 || | 
Occasionally. . 57.82 2 || Premarital sex relations 
To excess constantly. 51.50 | —2 || One or two affairs with friends..| 53.68 | —1 
Unknown... 64.10 3 | Casual contacts—occasional....; 38.41 —3 
|| Clearly promiscuous... ..... 59.50 3 
Birth order: | Suspected but not certain... 59.50 3 
Only child...... 60.93 3 |] ea 68 . 16 3 
| 
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weights; (2) an attempt to predict hospitali- 
zation for the Elgin 1932-33 sample, using 
the M-1 system of weights; and (3) an at- 
tempt to predict length of hospitalization 
for the Eloise 1935-36 sample and the Elgin 
1932-33 sample, using the simplified weight- 
ing system derived from the Eloise 1937 
sample. 

The procedure which has been followed 
in correlating the prediction scores with 
length of hospitalization for the various 
samples was to divide the scores into “‘low”’ 
and “high” and the length of hospitaliza- 
tion into “short” and “long.” The M-1 
prediction scores paired with the lengths of 
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of factors, was attempted. Thus an en- 
deavor was made to isolate those factors 
which individually were highly correlated 
with length of hospitalization but not with 
one another. The method utilized to secure 
predictive factors which would fulfil the 
conditions of high correlation with the cri- 
terion and of low intercorrelation consisted 
of two parts. First, correlations were com- 
puted between length of hospitalization and 
the several selected factors in the original 
list of thirty.'7 Second, intercorrelations 
were computed between the factors finally 
selected. Each of the factors thus treated 
was one which was judged, from the litera- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF M-1 PREDICTION SCORES AND LENGTH OF 


| PREDICTION SCORES 


oF 


| Low 
(MonTuHs) 14 to —41) 
| No Y 
Short (0-30). 49 | 62.0 
Medium (31-60) | ro | 12.7 
Total 79 27.4 | 
hospitalization for the Eloise 1937 group 
yields a tetrachoric correlation of .22 + .08, 


which points to a rather low predictive 
efficiency for this weighting scale. In cor- 
relating the prediction scores with the 
length of hospitalization for the cases in the 
Elgin sample, a tetrachoric correlation of 
.18 + .o7 was secured. This is even lower 
than the correlation obtained for the Eloise 
1937 sample and suggests the difficulty of 
applying this weighting system for samples 
from a hospital other than that providing 
the sample from which the system was de- 
veloped. 

For the purpose of increasing predictive 
efficiency, the development of another 
weighting system, with a smaller number 


HOSPITALIZATION FOR THE 1935-36 ELOISE SAMPLE 


ToTAL 
Medium High 
—13 to +14) (+15 to +42) 
= = No. % 
No | % 
23 9 | I 1.8 . 25.4 
23 14.9 | 7 12.7 40 13.9 
108 70.2 47 85.5 175 60.7 
154 | 53.5 | 55 19.1 288 100.0 
| 


ture on psychiatric prognosis, to be highly 
associated with the criterion. 

The factors selected as possible predictive 
variables were age, nativity, marital status, 
education level, religion, duration of psy- 
chosis before hospitalization, family history 
of mental disease, insight, orientation, in- 
telligence level, and psychiatric prognosis. 
Of these eleven factors, only five correlated 
above .20 with the criterion, the remaining 
six falling below .18. Table 3 summarizes 
these findings. The five factors most highly 
associated with the criterion are seen to be: 


‘7 These correlations were computed by utilizing 
the Eloise 1937 data. This resulted in the adoption 
of a new “original” sample for the derivation of a 
system of weights. 
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duration of psychosis before hospitaliza- 
tion, psychiatric prognosis, marital status, 
insight, and age. 

The intercorrelations of these five factors 
were then computed. Duration of psychosis 
before hospitalization— the factor correlat- 
ing most highly with the criterion—was cor- 
related with each of the other four factors. 
Because of the requirement that variables 
should have low intercorrelation, psychiat- 
ric prognosis and age were eliminated, as 
each correlated relatively highly with dura- 
tion of psychosis before hospitalization. 
These correlations were .24 + .08 for age 
and .61 + .og for psychiatric prognosis. 
Thus each of these eliminated factors cor- 
related more highly with another factor 


TABLE 3 


TETRACHORIC CORRELATION COEFFI- 
CIENTS INDICATING THE EXTENT 
OF ASSOCIATION OF EACH OF CER- 
TAIN FACTORS WITH LENGTH OF 
HOSPITALIZATION FOR THE ELOISE 
1937 SAMPLE 


Correlation 


Coefficient 
Duration of psychosis before 
hospitalization.............. .53 
Psychiatric prognosis... . 
Marital status........ .32 
.30 
Orientation....... 17 
Education...... 
Family history. . . 
Intelligence. . . .08 
Nativity........ 


than with the criterion." Marital status 
and insight, the two remaining factors, 
showed relatively low correlation with the 
third factor (duration of psychosis before 
hospitalization) and with each other. Table 
4 summarizes the relationship of each of the 
three factors with length of hospitalization 
and with one another. 

Empirical testing of the new set of predic- 
tive factors required the assignment of 

*8 As shown in Table 3, length of hospitalization 


correlated .23 with age and .45 with psychiatric 
prognosis. 


weights to each subfactor composing them. 
It will be recalled that the M-1 system of 
weights was based mainly on the differences 
between the mean length of hospitalization 
for the given subfactor and the mean of the 
total sample group. The new system was 
similarly based, with assigned weights of 
+1, —1, or 0, according to whether the 
mean length of hospitalization for the 
given item exceeded, was exceeded by, or 
was not significantly different from, the 


TABLE 4 


TETRACHORIC CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS IN- 
DICATING THE EXTENT OF ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTAIN FACTORS WITH LENGTH OF Hos- 
PITALIZATION AND WITH EACH OTHER 


Correlation 


Factor 
Coefficient 
a) Correlation with criterion: 
Duration of psychosis before 
hospitalization... .... .53+.06 
Marital status........ .324.07 
.. .30+.08 
b) Intercorrelations: 
1. Duration of psychosis before 
hospitalization: 
Marital status........... .17+.08 
.. 2324.09 
2. Marital status: 
Insight...... 


mean for the total sample. Table 5 shows 
the new set of weights, designated as the 
““M-—2”’ system, and enables ready observa- 
tion of the fact that in all cases there is a 
“logical” progression of the weights of this 
system. 

When this new system of weights was 
applied to its original (Eloise 1937) sample, 
a correlation of 58 + .o6 was obtained. 
This is slightly, although not statistically 
significantly, larger than the coefficient of 
53 + .05 which was found in applying the 
M-1 system of weights. When this second 
system (M-z) of weights was applied to the 
Eloise 1935-36 group, a correlation of .30 + 
.06 was obtained. This shows the usually 
expected decrease when compared with the 
correlation for the original sample. How- 
ever, the decrease is smaller than for the 
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M-1 weighting system, which was previous- 
ly used. When this M-2 system was applied 
to the Elgin sample, a correlation of .22 + 
.o7 was obtained. Again an improvement 
(although a not statistically significant one) 
in the size of the correlation is noted when 
the results are compared with those ob- 
tained through the application of the M-1 
system. 
TABLE 5 
M-2 WEIGHTING SCALE FOR 
PREDICTION SCORES 


Factor Weight 
Marital status: 
Married. . 
Single. ° 
Widowed, divorced, separated I 
Duration of psychosis before hos 
pitalization (months): 
3.0... 
3- §.9.. 
6—- 8.9.. 
Q-I1.9... —1 
12-24.9... —1 
25-42.9... I 
43-60.9... I 
Unknown. I 
Insight: 
Complete 
Partial... . —I 
I 
Unknown I 


The correlation results of the application 
of the two prediction schemes are sum- 
marized in Table 6. 

Finally, a comparison was made between 
the psychiatric prognosis given to the in- 
dividual case and the M-2 system with ref- 
erence to their respective predictive values. 
These results are presented in Table 7, 
which shows that the M-2 system brings 
better results with reference to the total 
number of cases in each sample than do the 
psychiatric prognoses which were made in 
each of the three samples studied. In com- 
paring the two schemes of prediction with 
reference only to the Eloise samples, we 
find that the M-2 system points to better 
prediction results. It predicts accurately for 
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296, or 62.7 per cent, of the 472 Eloise cases, 
while psychiatric prognoses predict ac- 
curately for only 147 cases, or 31.1 per 
cent."® These results attest further to the 
likelihood of eventually developing an 


TABLE 6 


SUMMARY OF TETRACHORIC CORRELATION CO- 
EFFICIENTS INDICATING DEGREE OF RELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN EACH SET OF PREDIC- 
TION SCORES AND THE CRITERION FOR EACH 
SAMPLE 


SAMPLES 
PREDICTION 
Eloise Eloise Elgin 
(1935-36) (1937) (1932-33) 
M-1 53.05") .22+.08 | .18+ .07 
M-2 .30+ .06 | .59+.06*| .22+.07 
* Original samples 
TABLE 7 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CASES FOR 
WHOM LENGTH OF HOSPITALIZATION WAS 
ACCURATELY PREDICTED BY PSYCHIATRIC 


| 
M-2 SysTEM |PsyCHIATRIC PROGNOSIS 


SAMPLE 
| No. | % | No. | % 
Eloise (1935-36).| 168 | 58.2 | 84 | 29.2 (69.4)* 
(N = 288) 
Eloise (1937)....| 128 | 70.0 | 63 | 34.2 (68.5) 
(N = 184) 
Elgin. . . ....| 125 | 57.6 | 102 | 47.0 (61.1) 
(N = 217) 
Total a 421 | 61.1 | 249 | 36.1 (65.5) 
(N =680) 
| 


* Figures in parenthéses represent the percentages of cor- 
rectly placed cases when the number only of specific, or definite, 
prognoses is used as the total or base figure in the computation 
of the percentages. 


efficacious instrument for predicting length 
of hospitalization. 


‘9 By “predicting accurately,” we refer: (a) in 
connection with the M-2 system, to the correct 
placement of cases in terms of “short” or “long’”’ 
hospitalization; and (6) in connection with psy- 
chiatric ‘prognosis, to the correct prediction of the 
recovery or nonrecovery of cases. 


— 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 


While the correlation results in this 
study are by no means conclusive, the work 
to date does point to the possibility of the 
eventual successful development of an in- 
strument which, at the time of admittance, 
could be used to predict, better than present 
impressionistic procedures do, the length 
of time which a given patient would be like- 
ly to stay in the hospital. Further experi- 
mentation with other factors (in addition 
to those used) which show a high correla- 
tion with outcome may result in an instru- 
ment which may give reliable and valid re- 
sults. In this connection, the correlation in 
each instance of the weighted scores with 
length of hospitalization are considerably 
lower than is desired in order to secure the 
best prediction results. The expected de- 
crease in the correlation figures occurs 
when the prediction scores are applied to 
samples other than the originals;?° but these 
figures, even though significant, are too low 

20 See Paul Horst et al., The Prediction of Personal 


Adjustment (Social Science Research Council Bull. 
48 [New York, 1941]), p. 63. 


to enable effective utilization of the instru- 
ment. 

The application of the M-2 system to the 
different samples gives results which, while 
the correlation figures are increased, cannot 
be considered much of an improvement. The 
results obtained from applying the M-2 
system suggest the possibility of working 
with a minimum number of factors after a 
careful investigation of the correlation of 
many factors with one another and with the 
criterion. It might also be desirable in fu- 
ture investigations of this kind to work 
with cases in one particular diagnostic 
group, as, for example, schizophrenia. An- 
other procedure which might make for an 
improvement of the instrument would be to 
examine those cases where there was a 
marked discrepancy between the prediction 
score and the actual length of hospitaliza- 
tion—cases which, of course, served to re- 
duce the correlation figures obtained. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF BALKAN SOCIETY 


D. TOMASIE 


ABSTRACT 


The perennial struggle of world powers over the Balkans and conflicting influences of the Byzantine- 
Ottoman and the western European civilizations in this area are further complicated by divergent tradi- 
tions and aspirations of the warlike and power-seeking mountaineers and the politically active peasants 
in the valleys and plains. These conditions determine the rule of the military and cause violence and political 
and social restlessness. Internationalization of southeastern Europe and intensification of its agriculture 
and industrialization are proposed as means of ending the age of warriors and of achieving representative 


democracy and stability. 


I 


Being a frontier territory on the cross- 
roads of Eastern and Western social and 
political systems, a large part of the Balkans 
has remained for centuries a “no man’s 
land” in the contest for its control. This 
situation has enabled a number of small 
local powers to develop and maintain a pre- 
carious independence between the two en- 
croaching worlds. It was in this millennial 
struggle of states and empires for power and 
spheres of influence that the natives on each 
side of the border were recruited as mer- 
cenaries and encouraged not only to engage 
in warfare and police duties but also to plot 
rebellions and political assassinations in 
order to undermine the authorities across the 
borders in the periods between wars. This 
warlike and conspiratorial character of the 
Balkans did not, however, result exclusively 
from the power politics of the Balkan states 
and of world empires. It was also autoch- 
thonous to the Balkans inasmuch as its 
mountainous area has been inhabited by 
belligerent herdsmen whose origin can be 
traced to the great medieval invasions from 
the Asiatic mainland.’ It is this society of 
predatory sheep-raisers that has for ages 
bred outlaws and provided guerrilla war- 
riors, military leaders, and political ter- 
rorists in the Balkan countries. The un- 
settled international relations in this part of 
the world and the almost constant state of 
warfare favored the ascendancy of this 
turbulent element of Balkan mountaineers 


tT. Peisker, “The Asiatic Background,” Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, 1 (1924), 333-52. 
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and the forceful imposition of its rule over 
the farming folk and the city dwellers in the 
valleys and plains. From this clash of native 
cultures, coupled with the diverging West- 
ern and Eastern influences, the proverbial 
friction and restlessness of the Balkans has 
resulted. 

In contrast to the economic self-suf- 
ficiency and equalitarian social relations of 
the plowmen in the lowlands, the economy 
of the Balkan mountain dwellers is a sharply 
stratified pastoral nomadism. Many still 
live in a patriarchal society and a heroic age 
fundamentally like that introduced into 
southeastern Europe in the early Middle 
Ages by Ural-Altaic horse-breeding and 
sheep-raising warriors. They subdued the 
peasants and established a number of prin- 
cipalities and states in these lands, in which 
originated Croatia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania.’ 

The basic unit of this social system is the 
extended family, ruled autocratically by its 
oldest male member. In the same manner, 
the affairs of the larger communities—clans, 
villages, or tribes—are in the hands of one or 
a few well-to-do despots or oligarchs who are 
often arbitrary in their relations with those 
who are socially lower or economically and 
numerically weaker. There is an intense 
struggle for self-assertion and power, as well 
as a deep urge to identify one’s self with the 
strong and the powerful. Therefore, rivalries 
and hostilities are paralleled by attachments 
and subservience to those in power—a situa- 
tion that breeds both treachery and loyalty, 


Thid 
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feud and solidarity, factionalism and ethno- 
centrism, a general feeling of insecurity of 
life and property, and endless strife. “He 
who has no enemies is not a man,”’ they say. 
These are the conditions which made the 
Balkan herdsmen excel in violence, villainy, 
and rebelliousness, as well as in deeds of self- 
denial and patriotism.’ 

Family quarrels, clan feuds, warfare, and 
poverty often force the people to leave their 
mountain abodes and to settle in small cross- 
road market places or in city centers. Here 
the Balkan sheep-raisers become innkeep- 
ers, small traders, professional soldiers, po- 
litical leaders, and conspirators. However, 
with the development of industrialization, 
many Balkan mountain dwellers give up 
sheep-raising to become industrial workers. 
Others “settle down” in their own com- 
munities or move into valleys and plains to 
adopt the techniques and social institutions 
of farming folk. Thus they tend to lose their 
warlike qualities. 

In the days of the Ottoman administra- 
tion the Balkan herdsmen had much oppor- 
tunity to engage in brigandage and to wage 
guerrilla warfare against the Osmanlis as a 
means of gaining riches and local fame and 
of revenging themselves against the arbi- 
trariness of the local Turkish autocrats. 
They were encouraged in these activities 
and often were hired as mercenaries by the 
neighboring powers, such as Venice, Austria, 
and Russia, who were interested in under- 
mining the Turkish rule in the Balkans. 
When the Ottoman Empire finally began to 
disintegrate and the Turkish army gradually 
withdrew from the Balkans, these native 
guerrillas and avengers placed themselves 
at the head of uprisings and political move- 
ments for national liberation. Thus, former 
outlaws and mercenaries became military 
leaders and statesmen. This is how Greece, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania, in the course of the nineteenth 
and in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
turies, re-established their national inde- 


3 Dinko Tomaisi¢, “Personality Development of 
the Dinaric Warriors,” Psychiatry, VIII (1945), 
449-03. 


pendence with the help of Russia and of 
Western powers, which wefe struggling for 
spheres of influence. But just as, earlier, the 
Osmanlis adopted many of the institutions 
and practices of the Byzantine Empire 
which they overthrew, so these new Balkan 
native rulers readily adopted the Byzantine- 
Ottoman system of administration left them 
as a legacy from the Turks. 


The Byzantine-Ottoman system of ad- 
ministration differs in its concept of the 
state and of the state’s relation to the indi- 
vidual from the system which prevails in the 
European West. In the West, after the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, local auto- 
nomies grew; and the idea of natural law 
and human rights was developed, which 
limited the established authorities, church 
and state alike, in the interest of the indi- 
vidual. Humanism, Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion, and economic and political revolutions 
emerged from these foundations—epitomiz- 
ing a trend of events and of thought which 
finally brought about the secularization of 
the state and of representative government 
in the Western world and the institution of 
universal suffrage. 


In the European East, on the other hand, 
where the Roman Empire retained its cen- 
tralized administration for a number of cen- 
turies longer than in the West, Roman pat- 
terns of imperial despotism and praetorian- 
ism were perpetuated. All social institutions, 
including the church, as well as commerce 
and industry, were governmentalized. Auto- 
cratic regulation of political, spiritual, and 
economic life meant forced conformity and 
police rule. Thus, the intellectual and eco- 
nomic development was retarded, personal 
safety was lacking, and the increasing exi- 
gencies of the imperial court, of the military, 
and of the bureaucracy had to be met by an 
ever increasing taxation and by bribery.‘ 
The Osmanlis, after conquering the Eastern 
Empire, fused their own institutions of the- 
ocracy and military autocracy with those of 


4 Charles Diehl, “The Government and Adminis- 
tration of the Byzantine Empire,” Cambridge 
Medieval History, TV (1923), 726-41. 
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Byzantium and proceeded to rule in much 
the same way until their downfall. 

The Balkan mountaineers took over this 
dynastic despotism, praetorianism, police 
rule, and venal bureaucracy and carried it 
into the twentieth century when they re- 
placed the Osmanlis in southeastern Europe. 
Moreover, following their own tribal tradi- 
tions, the new Balkan military leaders split 
into numerous clanlike factions which con- 
stantly fought among themselves for posi- 
tion and power. There were, consequently, 
frequent changes on the thrones and in the 
constitutions, and international intrigues 
and warfare flourished in the Balkans. 

Traditionally bound to various great 
powers which helped them to regain nation- 
al independence, the Balkan military fac- 
tions also sought foreign support in their 
internal struggle for power; and in this 
struggle for local ascendancy and dominance, 
they often provoked events which were be- 
yond the intentions of their great protectors. 
In Serbia, for instance, pro-Russian and 
pro-Austrian military and dynastic factions 
carried on a bitter feud for one hundred 
years. Frequent dynastic changes resulted, 
and Serbia became engaged in a series of 
wars with Bulgaria and Turkey. The activi- 
ties of one of its secret military organiza- 
tions, known as the “Black Hand,” brought 
about the assassination of Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria in Sarajevo in 1914, an event 
which precipitated the outbreak of the first 
World War. 

Similar pro-Austrian versus pro-Russian 
alignments of the military took place in Bul- 
garia and brought that country into dis- 
astrous wars against Serbia in 1913 and 
against the Allies in 1914. In the course of 
the second World War, a balance was 
reached between the pro-German and pro- 
Russian trends and, as a result, Bulgaria 
joined the Axis in war against the United 
States and England, but not against Russia. 
The struggle between pro-British and pro- 
German military factions plunged Greece in 
the same way into a series of internal con- 
vulsions and international conflicts that 
finally resulted in her siding with the Allies 


at the end of the first World War and in the 
disastrous Greek-Turkish war that followed. 
In a like manner pro-German versus pro- 
British alignments of the military and the 
dynasts took place in Rumanian politics and 
resulted in the Rumanian declaration of war 
against the Central Powers in the first 
World War and in alignment first against 
the Allies and then with the Allies in the 
second World War. 

As long as the middle classes were un- 
developed and the peasantry not yet politi- 
cized, the rule of the praetorians was un- 
challenged. However, the withdrawal of the 
Ottoman rule and national independence 
gained by the Balkan peoples increased their 
economic and cultural contacts with the 
Western world. As a result of the new com- 
mercial relations, a middle class of traders 
and small industrialists grew, who sent their 
sons to Western universities. This intelli- 
gentsia, educated in the West, brought back 
a Western type of nationalism but also West- 
ern ideals of political and cultural freedom 
and a demand for human rights, constitu- 
tional liberties, and representative govern- 
ment. These young men sponsored liberal 
party platforms, organized labor unions and 
socialist movements, and aroused the here- 
tofore politically dormant peasantry. 


This process of Westernization was not 
easy, mainly because of traditions of mili- 
tary rule and of factionalism. Many lay po- 
litical leaders came from families of moun- 
taineers who migrated into urban centers as 
professional soldiers and fraders. Even 
though these people were trained at Western 
universities, their own cultural heritage was 
still too strong to allow for many basic 
changes in their practices. Extremely am- 
bitious, power-seeking, and aggressive in 
their political behavior, they were not ready 
to compromise on issues. Instead of forming 
a unified political opposition to the soldiers 
and police, they split into numerous parties 
and clanlike party factions which greatly 
weakened their strength. These small po- 
litical groups fought bitterly among them- 
selves and were often ready to ally them- 
selves with the rising military faction in or- 
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der to gain power. In Serbia, for instance, 
both liberal and conservative parties, and in 
Greece both Republicans and Monarchists, 
sought the support of opposing military fac- 
tions. Since in most of the Balkan countries 
the church identified itself with the rulers, 
in accordance with the Byzantine tradition, 
it could not exert a moderating influence but 
instead merely contributed the added 
strength of religious fanaticism to the strug- 
gle among parties and factions. 


These circumstances favored the con- 
tinuation of the rule of the dynasts and the 


HIGH FINANCIAL INTERESTS, 
MONOPOLISTIC BUSINESS, AND 
STATE-PROTECTED INDUSTRIES 


INTELLIGENTSIA 


Il 


Peasant movements which favored eco- 
nomic and political reforms that would limit 
the rule of the military and bring about a 
system of broadly representative democracy 
drew their strength mainly from the farming 
folk in river valleys and plains, whose cul- 
ture can be traced to the migration of the 
Slavic farming folk into the Danubian and 
Balkan regions in the early centuries of the 
Christian era.5 In contrast to the insecure 
economic and social conditions of Balkan 
stock-breeders, the plowmen who settle the 


HIGH BUREAUCRACY, CHURCH HIERARCHY, 
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MILITARY (Dynests, Courtiers, Army 
Leaders, and Political Police) 


URBAN MIDDLE CLasses 


SHEEP-RAISERS 


' LANDLESS PEASANTS AND 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
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FIG. 1 


military, who were even able to allow some 
semblances of representative democracy and 
constitutional government, as long as most 
opposition leaders were at the beck and call 
of the ruler. This is how a type of sham 
parliamentarism developed and prevailed in 
the Balkan countries before the first World 
War. It was only after the war, when strong 
peasant and workers’ movements threat- 
ened the rule of the military, that these 
dominant strata resorted to a series of coup 
d’états, abolished even existing shadows of 
representative government, and limited or 
completely disbanded all political parties. 


lowlands enjoy an autarchic economy, an 
equalitarian family system, and a remark- 
able lack of sharp social differentiation. 
Since there is more personal and economic 
security and more social equality in this 
society, there is less incentive to struggle for 
status, less social mobility, and less in- 
stability in attachments and allegiances 
among the plainsmen than among the sheep- 
raisers in the mountains.° The peasants of 

SJ. Peisker, “The Expansion of Slavs,” Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, Il (1926), 418-57. 


6 Dinko Tomagi¢, “Personality Development in 
the Zadruga Society,” Psychiatry, V (1942), 229~-6r. 
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this culture favor broad, all-inclusive ac- 
tions and movements rather than small, 
clanlike parties and party factions: “a 
branch dries out if cut off from its tree.” 
Even in the remote past, when the peasants 
in these regions sporadically rose against 
their feudal lords, their rebellions were not 
limited to conspiracies of small groups, but 
were always widely spread and included the 
overwhelming majority of the local peas- 
ants. Thus, when serfdom was abolished and 
peasants gained political freedom it was not 
difficult for a few intellectuals to develop 
party platforms which appealed to the 
broad layers of the peasantry and which 
gained their solid support. In this way peas- 
ant movements and peasant parties rapidly 
grew in the Balkans and soon surpassed all 
urban parties, from the point of view of 
party discipline and voting strength. 

The reasons for this remarkable activa- 
tion of the peasantry were primarily eco- 
nomic and emotional, not political. Though 
the breakdown of the feudal regime in the 
second part of the nineteenth century and 
the introduction of economic liberalism and 
parliamentarism gave the peasants a certain 
degree of economic and political freedom, 
their standard of living remained very low, 
sometimes lower than in the days of feudal- 
ism. As a result of the introduction of money 
economy and of the reorganization of pro- 
duction for the needs of the market and be- 
cause of the limited amount of land left in 
the hands of the peasants, their self-suf- 
ficient economies began to disintegrate. At 
the same time the military, the business 
classes, and the nationalist intelligentsia, 
which took over the power from the feudal 
nobility, were strongly in favor of high tariff 
barriers and state-protected industries. This 
system of nationalist economy kept the 
prices of manufactured products very high 
in comparison with the prices of agricultural 
goods, while, at the same time, the high 
salaries of anoverstaffed bureaucracy and 
the expenses of large armies and strong 
police forces meant an ever increasing taxa- 
tion. The peasants, whose cash income was 
small, were compelled to live on a very low 
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plane in order to meet the demands of tax 
collectors and the fees of city doctors and 
lawyers whose standard of living was at the 
level of the professional people in economi- 
cally more advanced countries in the West. 
“Their pockets have no bottom,” said the 
peasants. 

The peasants, whose security was thus 
shattered, resented the economic inequali- 
ties existing between the rural and urban 
strata. They demanded the expropriation of 
feudal estates and the abolition of all kinds 
of absentee ownership. “The land,” they 
said, “belongs to those who cultivate it.” 
The peasants claimed that they feed “both 
the ant and the Czar” and that “the city 
people are nothing but parasites.” The ur- 
banites,on the other hand, looked down upon 
the peasants and considered them “dumb, 
ignorant, dirty, and lazy,” while the landed 
aristocracy maintained that the expropria- 
tion and parceling of large estates would 
have disastrous consequences for the nation- 
al economy. It was mainly on the basis of 
this economic and emotional conflict be- 
tween the urban and the rural strata that 
some of the intelligentsia aroused the peas- 
ants, organized them politically, and devel- 
oped widespread peasant movements. The 
aim of these movements was to organize a 
state that would achieve social equality and 
harmonious relations between the city peo- 
ple and the country folk by raising the 
standard of living of the peasantry.” 

After the end of the first World War, in a 
number of Balkan countries the peasant 
parties showed such popularity and voting 
strength that they threatened to overthrow 
the rule of the urban classes. It was in such 
circumstances that the dynasts and the mili- 
tary resorted to open dictatorship and po- 
litical terrorism to save their privileged posi- 
tion. They were often supported in this action 
by urban parties, especially those which rep- 
resented state-protected industries, landed 
aristocracy, and high financial and monopo- 
listic interests. In Bulgaria, for instance, the 


Ibid. see also Dinko TomaSié, “Peasants and 
Propaganda in Croatia,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
I (1937), 68-74. 
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Agrarian party formed a government by the 
end of the first World War, but in 1923 it 
had already been overthrown by the army 
in a coup d’état. Four urban parties merged 
to support the army in this action. Stam- 
bulisky, the peasant leader, and thousands 
of his followers were assassinated. 


In Yugoslavia, the electoral victories and 
the growing strength and influence of the 
Croatian Peasant party, under Stjepan 
Radié, so impressed the ruling minority that 
it assassinated Radié and two other party 
leaders in the midst of a debate in the Bel- 
grade Skupshtina (parliament) in 1928. 
King Alexander, aided by the army and 
leading business circles, dissolved the 
Skupshtina, abolished the Constitution, and 
established a rigorous dictatorship. In Ru- 
mania, in 1928, the National Peasant party, 
under the leadership of Dr. Juliu Maniu, on 
the basis of electoral victories, formed a gov- 
ernment but was forced out of power be- 
cause of its struggle with the urban parties. 
The lack of understanding between the Na- 
tional Peasant party and the urban parties 
enabled King Carol of Rumania to assume, 
in 1938, a one-man rule and to disband all 
political parties. In Greece General Metaxas 
resorted to dictatorial methods and pro- 
hibited all parties, when the growing 
strength of the opposition, supported by the 
peasants and the workers, threatened to 
terminate the monopoly rule of the dynasts 
and the military. 

In this manner the military strengthened 
themselves in power, and open authoritari- 
anism became the rule in the Balkans before 
the second World War. The peasants, who 
in the political battle relied exclusively upon 
their voting strength, were at a disadvan- 
tage in this struggle against the military 
whose effectiveness lay in organized vio- 
lence. It was the same advantage which the 
military had over the peasants and the mid- 
dle classes at the end of the second World 
War. In the course of that war the peasants 
and the middle classes in many instances 
opposed the rule of the German and Italian 
conquerors by nonco-operation and civil dis- 
obedience, but some factions of army and 
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intelligentsia and the herdsmen in the moun- 
tains resorted to their traditional guerrilla 
warfare in fighting the enemy. Following 
their traditional pattern of factionalism, 
they also split into pro-Russian and pro- 
Western groups and often fought each other 
rather than the common enemy, each striv- 
ing for exclusive power for itself at the end 
of the war. The case of the Chetniks and 
the Partisans in Yugoslavia is an example. 

Just as earlier when the Csmanlis with- 
drew from the Balkans and former outlaws 
and mercenaries became statesmen and po- 
litical leaders, so in the second World War, 
as soon as the German armies withdrew 
from the Balkans, the mountain guerrillas 
took the power and leadership. The Red 
Army, which occupied most of the Balkan 
countries, favored the rise of the pro-Rus- 
sian and Communist-led guerrilla and mili- 
tary factions; and the British army, which 
occupied Greece, favored the ascendancy of 
the pro-British guerrilla and military fac- 
tions. Thus, not representative democracy 
but regimes dominated by the military were 
re-established in the Balkans. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that the traditional fac- 
tionalism of the Balkan military, the dis- 
order in the overlapping “security zones” of 
the great powers, the conflict between East- 
ern and Western influences, and the local 
struggles for power would again provoke 
international tension in this part of the 
world—a situation that will last until a radi- 
cal reconstruction of the Balkan social 
structure takes place. 


Realizing in advance the potential ex- 
plosiveness of the Balkan situation, the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union pledged themselves in the Yalta 
declaration ‘‘to concern . . . . the policies of 
their three governments in assisting the 
peoples .... to solve by democratic means 
their pressing political and economic prob- 
lems.” But the concept of democracy and 
the approach to the solution of economic 
and political problems are understood in one 
way in the system of Soviet socialism and in 
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another way in the countries of the West, 
where competitive enterprise and represen- 
tative government prevail. Besides, the vic- 
tory over the Nazis enabled the Soviet 
Union to expand its power and influence 
toward the Mediterranean and in the direc- 
tion of the Near East, where Russian inter- 
ests clash with those of the British—a situa- 
tion which makes both the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain greatly suspicious of one an- 
other’s activities in this contested territory. 
These were the fundamental! reasons which 
prevented the great powers from finding in 
their recent international conferences a sat- 
isfactory solution to the internal difficulties 
of Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 
From the point of view of the interests of 
the Balkan peoples and of peace in Europe, 
it seems that the solution can be found only 
in internationalization and in the elimina- 
tion of the dominance of the military in these 
countries. If this is achieved, not only will 
relations between the Balkan peoples im- 
prove, but also the possibilities of friction 
between the great powers in this part of the 
world will considerably decrease. But as a 
pre-condition to successful internationaliza- 
tion and demilitarization, the Balkan coun- 
tries must advance economically and be- 
come independent of the great powers. 
The main economic problem common to 
all Balkan countries is the low standard of 
living of large layers of the people, especially 
the peasants and the herdsmen, who to- 
gether comprise 60 to 80 per cent of the 
population.* The lack of good marketable 
crops means that the peasants and herders are 
unable to buy sufficient quantities of man- 
ufactured products. In turn, the industries 
in the Balkan countries, protected by high 
tariff barriers and limited to small markets, 
produce at a prohibitive cost. It is this result- 


* This low standard of living is illustrated by the 
average annual pre-war import in these countries, 
which was only $6.00-$9.00 per capita as compared 
to $96.00 in Belgium and $99.00 in Britain. The 
low food consumption is illustrated by the average 
annual per capita sugar consumption, which was 
5 kg. in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia as 
compared to so kg. in the United States and 44 kg. 
in Britain. 


ing disparity between the low cash income of 
the peasant and herder and the exorbitant 
prices of manufactured goods that keeps the 
standard of living at a very low level. 

It appears that only through a regional 
economic organization of these countries 
which would entail common tariff barriers 
or reciprocal trade agreements, intensifica- 
tion of farming, and regional allocation of 
industries could the Balkan countries pro- 
duce at a lower cost, increase home demand, 
and develop dependable and economically 
sound home markets.® But a project of re- 
gional industrialization affecting some sixty 
million people or more would need abundant 
capital and a pool of technical knowledge 
which could not possibly be provided in- 
ternally but could be supplied only through 
the investments and technical advice of the 
capital-exporting countries. Rivalries over 
priorities of investment have not been 
unknown, however, and in order to avoid 
such conflicts and the resultant political and 
economic dependency and_ exploitation 
which often occurred in these countries in 
the past, the United Nations should pro- 
vide loans and supervise schemes of eco- 
nomic development, but in such a way that 
these territories would also be open for in- 
vestment on equal terms to all countries. 
In order to avoid political loans, a close 
study of the possibilities of investments and 
their constructiveness and profitableness 
from the point of view both of the lending 
and of the borrowing countries should be 
required and should be conducted by the 
United Nations. Only in such manner could 
one avoid a monopolistic and colonial-like 
exploitation of the Balkan countries that 
would hamper their economic progress.*° 

A regional and internationally controlled 
economic project in the Balkans would have 
great political ramifications. Not only would 
economic and political dependency on any 


Dinko Tomasi¢é, ‘Reconstruction in Central 
Europe,” American Political Science Review, 
XXXVI (1943), 888-903. 


10 J. E. Meade, The Economic Basis of a Durable 
Peace (New York: Oxford University Press, 1940), 
pp. 112-13 
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one outside power be eliminated, but such 
economic and political emancipation would 
not be compatible with the existing high 
degree of militarization. In the past, the 
power of militaristic groups was often ra- 
tionalized on the grounds of the necessity 
for defense, since these countries were con- 
stantly threatened by their aggressive 
neighbors. But the last war has clearly dem- 
onstrated that no one of these small coun- 
tries was able to defend itself. Their safety 
in the future will be even more precarious 
owing to new techniques of warfare which 
are beyond the economic capacities of small 
countries and which put these countries 
completely at the mercy of more powerful 
neighbors. The maintenance of large, expen- 
sive national armies in small countries 
seems to be out of date, both from an eco- 
nomic and from a military point of view. 

At present, as in the past, some Balkan 
countries are spending up to 50 per cent or 
more of their national budgets on their 
armies. Partisan Yugoslavia, for instance, 
maintains an army the numerical strength of 
which is estimated to be between four hun- 
dred thousand and six hundred thousand 
men," which means that over 3 per cent of 
the population is under arms. Before the 
war, the United States had a standing army 
of one hundred and twenty thousand, 
which was less than o.1 per cent of its popu- 
lation. If economic independence is to be 
achieved and the standard of living of the 
Balkan people is to be raised, expenditures 
for armies and armed police forces will have 
to be kept down to a minimum agreed upon 
by the great powers. In return, the United 
Nations should guarantee their territorial 
and political integrity against any poten- 
tial aggressor. Such an organization of the 
Balkans not only would increase general 
economic and political security, but would 
also necessarily limit the influence of the 
military. 

With increasing political security, in- 


™ This figure was given by Foreign Minister 
Bevin in a speech before the House of Commons. 
Other estimates put the figure at seven hundred 
thousand. 


tensification of agriculture, industrializa- 
tion, and economic independence, the condi- 
tions which in the past perpetuated the age 
of the warriors and supported the power of 
the military in the Balkans would be elimi- 
nated; and with the decline of their impor- 
tance, the fighting effectiveness of the mili- 
tary would be reduced. At the same time, 
industrial labor would grow in strength and 
influence. In such circumstances the peas- 
ants, the middle classes, and industrial la- 
bor, who rely on their voting strength in the 
political struggle, would take the power 
from the military and would undoubtedly 
support a system of representative govern- 
ment. In such a system the rights of the 
broad strata of population would be af- 
firmed against the vested interests of the 
dynasts, the military, the landed aristoc- 
racy, and the monopolistic and state-pro- 
tected business circles, which in the past 
have so readily allied themselves with all 
anti-democratic forces in European politics. 
This trend of events has already taken 
place in Hungary, where free elections were 
held and where the Small Holders party, 
representing the peasants and the urban 
middle classes, won the majority of votes. 
It was with a view to strengthening the 
representation of the broad strata of the 
population that the United States and 
Great Britain at the Moscow Conference in 
December, 1945, insisted that representa- 
tives of the peasant parties and of the liberal 
urban parties be introduced as members of 
the governments of Rumania and Bulgaria. 
These nations, since the occupation of the 
Red Army, have been under communistic 
control. 

Once the Balkan governments were con- 
trolled by the peasants, the middle classes, 
and industrial labor, not by the military and 
the police, it would be to their advantage 
not to engage in any anti-British or anti- 
Soviet policies, but to center their whole 
attention and energies in modernizing agri- 
culture, in developing trade and industry, 
and in raising the general standard of living 
of all strata of the population. Demilita- 
rized, democratized, economically and politi- 
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cally independent, the Balkan states, or a 
grouping of these states in the form of a 
commonwealth, would be the best safeguard 
of peace on the Soviet Union’s western 
borders. An area of sixty million people or 
more would be set up, with freed national 
energies directed toward peaceful and con- 
structive goals, with a rising standard of 
living, and with an increasing consumption 
of imported goods. Belgium, the Scan- 
dinavian states, and Switzerland are ex- 
amples of small independent nations which, 
in the past, prospered economically and ad- 
vanced politically next door to great powers. 


On the other hand, if the great powers 
proceed in the tradition of rivalries and 
spheres of interests in the Balkans, each one 
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of them will tend to control Balkan coun- 
tries economically and politically and will 
arm them and support them through mili- 
tary alliances. But if, for instance, the 
Soviet Union establishes its economic and 
political monopoly over some Balkan coun- 
tries, supplies them with arms, and supports 
them with military alliances, and Great 
Britain follows the same policy in other 
Balkan countries, not only will the economic 
growth of the Balkans be retarded but the 
rule of the military in these countries wiil be 
perpetuated. Sooner or later, such a course 
would again precipitate events which nei- 
ther Russia nor England would be able to 
control. 
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GERMAN REACTIONS TO NAZI ATROCITIES 
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Early in the re-education of the German people the military government attempted to develop a sense of 
collective responsibility for results of National Socialism, especially for atrocities in concentration camps. De- 
tailed interviews indicate that, before the Allied occupation, Germans were aware of the existence and func- 
tion of concentration camps, although they did not know the details or extent. Almost universally, the in- 
dividual German projects responsibility upon the Nazi party or the S.S. There is little evidence that exposure 
to the facts was developing a sense of need for greater personal participation in political life among the tradi- 


tionally unpolitical. 


During the first months of the occupa- 
tion, the Psychological Warfare Branch of 
the United States Army, being charged with 
the control of public information in Ger- 
many, undertook a campaign through 
Radio Luxembourg, the controlled German- 
language press, and special posters and pam- 
phlets to acquaint the German people with 
the extent and nature of concentration- 
camp atrocities. The development of a 
sense of collective responsibility was con- 
sidered a prerequisite to any long-term edu- 
cation of the German people. Later, edi- 
torial comment drew a distinction between 
those legally guilty of having directly com- 
mitted atrocities and those morally respon- 
sible for having allowed National Socialism 
to come into being and for having tolerated 
its crimes. 

Early in June, 1945, the author, while 
serving as an intelligence officer for the 
Psychological Warfare Branch, attempted 
to study the effect of one month of this cam- 
paign on German civilians residing in the 
American and British zones of occupation. 
The following sets forth his analysis and 
conclusions based on systematic interroga- 
tion of about a hundred civilians who repre- 
sented a rough cross-section of the German 
population in the Western zone. The repre- 
sentativeness of the results can be demon- 
strated by the clear-cut findings, which did 
not alter with the inclusion of additional 
cases. Trained interrogators followed a 
standardized procedure in interviews, which 
were made in Cologne, Kassel, Erfurt, 
Koblenz, Kaiserslautern, Marburg, Heidel- 
berg, and a number of villages. 


Atrocity information ceased to be em- 
phasized shortly afterward. Although major 
political developments have occurred in oc- 
cupied Germany, the civilian opinion on 
German atrocities has, in the interim, under- 
gone no significant changes. 


KNOWLEDGE ABOUT ATROCITIES 
BEFORE ALLIED OCCUPATION 


How much the German people knew of 
the conditions in concentration camps be- 
fore Allied occupation is difficult to recon- 
struct. The mass of the German people have 
no interest in admitting more than a mini- 
mum knowledge. One must evaluate civilian 
claims of the knowledge in their possession 
in order to explain their reactions to Allied 
statements about atrocities. 

Almost all Germans interrogated readily 
admitted that they at least knew of the 
existence of concentration camps in Ger- 
many before the arrival of Allied troops. 
Newspaper accounts continually told of the 
removal of enemies of the Reich to concen- 
tration camps. Jingles which spoke of their 
existence and warned of their significance 
came into common use as early as 1935. 
For example: 


Lieber Herr Gott, mach mich stumm 
Das ich nicht nach Dachau komm. 


[Dear God, make me dumb 
That I may not to Dachau come.] 


Every community, except perhaps the very 
smallest, had members who were taken off to 
concentration camps; there is even evidence 
that it was Nazi policy to take a ‘‘sample”’ 
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from every community. Although returned 
inmates may have feared to talk about their 
experiences, they acted as a constant re- 
minder to the German people of the exist- 
ence of such institutions. 

A great sector of the uncritical German 
people claim that, before Allied occupation, 
their notion of a concentration camp was a 
prison-like camp whose inmates were made 
to work for the public benefit and for their 
own rehabilitation. A twenty-eight-year-old 
German housewife said: 


Of course, there were little rumors about the 
camps, but no one believed them. We thought 
that the prisoners might be working hard, that 
they might not be getting plenty of good food, 
and we even imagined some beatings or making 
the prisoners shout in chorus “Heil Hitler.” 


Many other Germans, though less naive, 
claimed that they considered concentration 
tion camps as penal institutions in which 
German Jews, Communists, active political 
oppositionists, and criminals were sent. 
They thought that acts of brutality might 
possibly be committed in these camps but 
that these were the isolated actions of over- 
zealous guards. Only a small minority pro- 
fess to have had some knowledge of the de- 
tails, but never of their actual extent. What 
information such individuals possessed was 
derived from private conversation with 
former inmates or their relatives or from 
foreign broadcasts. The isolated anti-Nazi 
who thought himself informed now frankly 
admits that his knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of concentration camps was most inade- 
quate. Some informed Germans report that 
toward the end of the war they began to 
hear stories of widespread systematic mur- 
der in the East; most of these were cir- 
culated by German soldiers on leave. But, 
with isolated exceptions, they admit that 
such reports were largely discounted as for- 
eign propaganda or as exaggerated rumors 
such as are frequent in wartime. 

The extent of professed lack of knowledge 
of atrocities before Allied occupation can be 
seen in the detailed interrogation of seventy 
German civilians. Almost three-fourths 
stated that they had merely heard of the 
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existence of concentration camps and denied 
knowledge of any atrocities connected with 
them; a scattered few claimed never to have 
heard of concentration camps, flatly denied 
their existence, or merely refused to discuss 
the issue. About 15 per cent reported some 
vague impression that conditions were hor- 
rible but were unaware of their extent, ad- 
mitting that they thought mistreatment the 
exception rather than the rule. There were 
only four individuals who thought them- 
selves well informed, and, although Allied 
information has subsequently supplied them 
with a great many more facts as to the ex- 
tent, their conception of concentration 
camps was quite accurate. Each was a high- 
ly specialized case. One was a former Social 
Democrat, who cited the Allied radio as a 
main source of information; another was a 
university professor of theology; a third had 
a relative in a concentration camp; and the 
fourth was an anti-Nazi bookseller with 
wide contacts. 


There is good evidence that the German 
people were, in fact, ignorant of the details 
of concentration camps in Germany, al- 
though not to the degree which they profess. 
When, for example, a group of distinguished 
anti-Nazi university people who had been 
attached to the Max Weber circle in Heidel- 
berg were asked how much the German 
people knew about concentration camps be- 
fore 1939, they answered that the ‘“‘average 
person knew that concentration camps ex- 
isted but had no clear idea of the conditions 
in them.” Nazi policy allowed only for the 
circulation of such facts as would keep the 
Germans informed of their existence and 
function and no more. Even returned in- 
mates, according to their own statements 
and those of other informants, seldom cir- 
culated stories except in the most private 
circles. And the German people rarely 
learned that concentration camps were set 
up in occupied countries and that German 
concentration camps during the war were 
full of non-Germans who were systematical- 
ly exterminated. On the part of most Ger- 
mans, psychological repression, that is, the 
desire to avoid knowing the unacceptable 
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aspects of National Socialism, helped to 
maintain the vacuum. 


IMPACT OF ALLIED INFORMATION 
ABOUT ATROCITIES 


Disrupted communications did not pre- 
vent widespread dissemination of informa- 
tion about atrocities. Within four weeks 
after V-E Day, almost every German had 
had direct and repeated contact with our 
campaign to present the facts. When the 
subject of atrocities was raised, the stock 
answer was frequently, “Davon haben wir 
schon viel gehért” (“‘We have already heard 
a lot about this”). It appeared that the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and Ra- 
dio Luxembourg had been the main sources, 
although Allied-published newspapers were 
widely mentioned. Allied posters were less 
frequently specified. 

Almost everywhere one encountered ac- 
ceptance of the facts, although frequently in 
an automatic fashion which bespoke a lack 
of genuine concern. Belief in our reports was 
in large part based upon the foundation of 
similar stories circulated by Germans who 
had returned from camps since Allied occu- 
pation. Inmates who returned from concen- 
tration camps before Allied occupation were 
also then for the first time fully relating 
their experiences. Belief in the veracity of 
Anglo-American propaganda, which had 
been built up over a long period, prepared 
them to accept our statements. In addition, 
there is a strong sentiment that Nazi propa- 
gandists, who have lied to and cheated the 
German population in so many respects, 
would have been likely to do the same in the 
matter of concentration camps. 

Differences in willingness to accept Allied 
claims seemed to correspond to regional dif- 
ferences in nazification and to educational 
levels. West of the Rhine the facts seemed 
more readily accepted than in central Ger- 
many, where naziism penetrated more 
deeply. Those with a better educational 
background were more prone to accept our 
statements. An intensive study showed that 
Erfurt, a more nazified community than 
Kaiserslautern, produced many more skep- 
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tics, although it was closer to the town of 
Buchenwald. 


BELIEF IN ALLIED STATEMENTS 


Of seventy civilians interrogated, well 
over fifty professed that they believed the 
facts in the main. About fifteen professed 
belief with reservation; these reservations 
were largely about the extent of the atroci- 
ties. Only an isolated few displayed strong 
skepticism or outright disbelief. Naturally 
German civilians felt to some extent obliged 
as a matter of prudence to acknowledge our 
claims to an American officer, and their 
genuine belief is undoubtedly much less 
marked. 

Despite the amount of information re- 
leased at that time, many Germans were 
still poorly informed in detail. Specific infor- 
mation as to the number of camps and of 
people killed in them and as to living condi- 
tions was strikingly meager among all, even 
among some extreme anti-Nazis. Estimates 
as to the number killed were usually of some 
tens of thousands and only a few spoke of 
more than one hundred thousand. One or 
two Social Democrats were able to conjure 
up the phrase ‘“‘millions.” 

Not only was there still wide ignorance 
about the exact facts about the concentra- 
tion camps, but we encountered what ap- 
peared to be Nazi-planted rumors, designed 
to contradict Allied statements. Most popu- 
lar was the story that Buchenwald was used 
for the burial of air-raid victims. 


ABSENCE OF FEELINGS OF GUILT 


The main problem of the investigation 
was to supply the answers to such questions 
as “Under what circumstances did the Ger- 
man people believe that atrocities were com- 
mitted?” ‘Who is believed to have com- 
mitted them?” “Who is to be held respon- 
sible, and how, in their opinion, can it be pre- 
vented from occurring again?” 

Regardless of the amount and kind of 
knowledge of atrocities, there was an almost 
universal tendency to lay responsibility 
upon the Nazi party or the S.S. For exam- 
ple, of the seventy German civilians men- 
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tioned above, only three ascribed some ele- 
ment of guilt to the German people as a 
whole. It is important to note that they 
were among those who thought themselves 
to be well informed even before Germany 
was occupied. One of them was a professor 
of theology who ascribed to the German 
people a religious ‘“‘hidden sense of guilt’’ 
which has not developed out of the failure of 
the German people to live up to their politi- 
cal responsibilities but is rather their guilt 
as the result of the acts of the rulers, even 
though they did not fully know what those 
rulers were doing and were unable to con- 
trol them. The other two were highly politi- 
cized Marxists who attributed a moral guilt 


TABLE 1 


Symbol No 


Nazi party and Hitler MF 10 
Nazi government...... 
The government 5 


to the German people for failure to prevent 
the Nazis from seizing power. But both were 
convinced that, once the seizure of power 
was effected, the German people were help- 
less and could not be charged with responsi- 
bility. 

Table 1 sets out the distribution of the 
symbols upon which guilt was projected by 
the other members of the sample who held 
specific ideas on the subject. 

The main line of argument offered to 
prove their innocence was that the Nazis 
kept the facts from the German people and 
that, in any case, the ruthlessness of Nazi 
terror prevented anyone from opposing such 
deeds. 


You Americans can hardly understand the 
conditions under which we were living. It was 
as if all of Germany were a concentration camp 
and we were occupied by a foreign power. We 
were unable to do anything to oppose them. 
What could one person do against that powerful 
organization? 


All types of personalities and social 
classes presented this line with automatic 
regularity. The theory of innocence because 
of ignorance of the facts was not only widely 
held by the mass of the people but was of- 
fered as a “legal” argument by some intel- 
lectuals and students of jurisprudence. In 
order to buttress their argument, a few 
sophisticated civilians pointed to the past 
programs of B.B.C. and Radio Luxembourg, 
which had attacked the Nazi leaders as the 
“real war criminals.” 


DENIAL OF GUILT 


The fact that almost universally some 
aspect of the Nazi leadership or the police 
system was held responsible for these atroci- 
ties does not mean that the German people, 
without exception, finds it necessary to con- 
demn them as guilty. The fanatical Nazis, 
found more among police or semimilitary 
formations than among the civilian popula- 
tion, did not believe that these acts made 
anyone guilty of anything. In part this is the 
simple denial of any criminal, but there was 
also a genuine, thoroughly amoral, convic- 
tion that these acts were connected with the 
well-being of the Reich and the German 
people. Many a German civilian who was 
closely connected with the Nazi party or 
who benefited from its activities was more 
likely to hold the Nazi party, or rather a 
small element of it, guilty, in order to pro- 
tect himself. Only to a secondary degree 
would he try to discount the facts and the 
moral implications of these misdeeds. It was 
rather among the German nationalists of the 
pre-Nazi variety that one found both a pro- 
jection of guilt upon the Nazi party and, at 
the same time, an attempt to distract atten- 
tion from atrocities as merely an inevitable 
by-product of war and the hatred which war 
stirs up. They sought to avoid both guilt for 
the atrocities and shame that these misdeeds 
were committed by Germans. Such persons 
pointed out that concentration camps had 
not only political prisoners but also many 
criminals who had to be handled roughly. 

Many German women without deep po- 
litical convictions of any sort also displayed 
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this willingness to accept Nazi atrocities as 
the inevitable consequences of war; and, of 
course, they refused to pass any moral judg- 
ment on the war. The sufferings and de- 
struction wrought as a result of air warfare 
were clearly the prime factors in developing 
this ethical indifference, not so much in the 
sense that German civilians actually made a 
practice of equating atrocities in concentra- 
tion camps with air raids, but rather owing 
to apathy toward all phenomena outside the 
immediate personal sphere. 

The only gap in the protective wall which 
Germans have erected to keep out all feel- 
ings of guilt about atrocities seems to be in 
connection with the mistreatment of Ger- 
man Jews. Here was a fact that even the 
most simple-minded German could not hide 
from his own consciousness. The Germans 
remembered the destruction of Jewish shops 
and synagogues, the systematic discrimina- 
tion and final rounding-up and deportation 
of the Jews from their own community. Re- 
gardless of the success of Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda in representing the “menace” of 
world Jewry to the Germans, some Germans 
were unable to feel any marked hatred 
against Jews of their own locality. Many 
deeply religious Germans are now profound- 
ly sensitive in this respect. Some go so far as 
to lay the blame for the present difficulties 
of Germany on the mistreatment of the 
Jews. In particular, they asserted that the 
disaster of Stalingrad was the result of the 
Nazi policy toward the Jews. But even then, 
the sense of guilt did not usually carry with 
it a clear realization of the need for develop- 
ing individual responsibility in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the same misdeeds; it 
is more a wish or hope for absolution. 

Probing and discussion never produced 
any feelings of guilt. When a sense of shame 
was noted, it was a purely personal reaction 
without any feelings of coresponsibility. In 
the words of the famous psychiatrist, Dr. 
Ernst Kretschmer, who was interviewed in 
Marburg in connection with this survey, 
‘feelings of submission toward the state, to- 
ward authority, were so great as to prevent 
the development of any sense of guilt.” In 


any case, the majority felt it was opportune 
to demand drastic punishment of those ac- 
tually responsible, even at the hands of the 
former inmates. 

It is particularly significant that Ger- 
mans who had been exposed to Allied infor- 
mation about concentration-camp atroci- 
ties, or with whom the subject was dis- 
cussed, seldom or never spontaneously of- 
fered to help rehabilitate the inmates. This 
reaction is consistent with reports that there 
was no humanitarian move by Germans in 
the neighborhood of the camps to assist in 
alleviation of the sufferings of inmates dur- 
ing the first days after occupation; assist- 
ance had to be ordered by military com- 
manders or military government authori- 
ties. 

Among more educated Germans there 
was a distinct feeling that the Allies might 
be overplaying the atrocity theme. They 
were quick to cite Nazi campaigns such as 
the exposé of the alleged Russian atrocities 
against captured Polish officers at Katyn 
and to warn us that overemphasis would 
produce the same skepticism as had devel- 
oped toward Nazi propaganda. In large part 
this reaction was stimulated by a personal 
desire to forget the facts or to avoid re- 
sponsibility for them. Former Centrists and 
Nationalists were especially outspoken. It 
seemed as if atrocities had injured their 
sense of national pride, since they could 
hardly imagine that Germans, Nazis or 
otherwise, could have committed such acts. 
Therefore, they made it their goal to close 
that incident and prove to the world once 
again that Germans were decent and honor- 
able people. A few declared that the pictures 
of atrocities were so horrible that they could 
obviously not have been done by ordinary 
Germans; only the most fanatical S.S. mem- 
bers were capable of committing such acts. 


POLITICAL REACTIONS 


The confirmed anti-Nazi was prone to 
criticize the Allies for failing to draw a 
marked distinction between the guilty and 
the nonguilty in this campaign. They cited 
the fact that the concentration camps were 
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full of Germans as proof that some Germans 
had tried to resist or at least could hardly be 
included among the guilty. Taken in connec- 
tion with the nonfraternization policy, they 
viewed our atrocity propaganda with appre- 
hension, feeling that it would stand in the 
way of the development of a strong inde- 
pendent anti-Nazi movement inside occu- 
pied Germany. It is interesting to note that, 
in contrast to the mass reaction, the better- 
educated German, as well as the anti-Nazi, 
was keenly concerned and interested in the 
political implications of our atrocity infor- 
mation. 

Both anti-Nazis of the non-Communist 
variety and middle-class conservative or 
nationalist elements reacted to atrocity 
propaganda by contrasting it with the Rus- 
sian-sponsored Radio Berlin, which, just at 
the time of these interrogations, was taking 
a “friendly” attitude toward the German 
people. Such individuals said that they were 
afraid of the effect which Russian propa- 
ganda was having on the ““German masses.” 
They usually started out by saying that 
B.B.C. and Radio Luxembourg constantly 
harped on atrocities and held all Germans re- 
sponsible, while Radio Berlin was not so 
“unfriendly” to the German people in that 
it drew a distinction between the guilty and 
those who merely stood by. They usually 
added what they believed to be other 
marked differences in the propaganda of the 
West and the East, namely, that the Rus- 
sians told of food being brought into Berlin 
and Dresden, while the Allies were em- 
phasizing that the Germans would have to 
work hard or starve. The Russian radio 
spoke of fraternization and good will be- 
tween the Russian Army of Occupation and 
the citizens of Berlin, while the Western 
Allies were conspicuously quiet on the sub- 
ject. The people who drew attention to these 
differences generally added that they per- 
sonally were completely skeptical and fear- 
ful of Russian intentions. But as friends of 
the Western Allies they claimed that they 
felt compelled to point out that the German 
masses were weak and uncritical and were 
therefore liable to be misled by Russian 


propaganda. The implication was clear: the 
Western Allies must stop stressing collective 
guilt if they hoped to counteract Russian 
influence. Obviously, the argument is not 
without selfish motive as an inducement to 
better treatment. 


A few extremely sophisticated Germans 
believed our propaganda to be too limited 
and extremely negative. It was too limited 
in that it did not show the relationship be- 
tween the present atrocities and the history 
of National Socialism; that is, how, from the 
very earliest, National Socialism was dedi- 
cated to the negation of standards of human 
decency and justice and how, in accepting 
part of the National Socialist system, the 
German people had underwritten the whole 
of it. Our approach, they claimed, was pure- 
ly negative, since all we attempted to do 
was to develop a sense of guilt; we offered no 
means by which the German people could 
atone for their guilt. 

In at least one case, anti-Nazis spon- 
taneously declared that the policy of the 
military government to distinguish sharply 
between party members and nonparty mem- 
bers was running counter to attempts to de- 
velop a sense of collective responsibility 
among the German people. Military govern- 
ment policy was leading many Germans 
who had traveled complacently on the Nazi 
bandwagon to consider that they would not 
have to bear any responsibility, since only 
Nazi party members were being punished. 
The Allies, these anti-Nazis held, must tell 
the German people that if party members 
are eliminated from public office, this does 
not mean that everyone else is free from re- 
sponsibility for the misdeeds of National 
Socialism. They went on to declare that any 
policy of punishing war criminals would 
have the same effect and that ultimately the 
Allies would not be able to develop a Ger- 
man sense of collective responsibility. They 
did admit, however, that a distinction be- 
tween moral and legal guilt would fit the 
political realities which the Allies have to 
face. 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIAL FACTS’ 


G. D. H. COLE 


ABSTRACT 


In England, the universities and other voluntary specialist bodies have undertaken fact-finding surveys, 
independent of the government. Their findings, however, have been of great value to the government as a 
supplement to official figures, as a guide in the planning of official investigations, and in the directing of social 
reforms. Because of the shortage of workers and of facilities, much English research data is based on small 
samples, but due care has been taken to assure their representativeness. 


In all modern societies, accurate informa- 
tion about facts is an indispensable basis for 
sensible policy-making. Some of these facts 
are Statistical; nevertheless, they are not all 
capable of being expressed in figures, and no 
absolute line can be drawn in many fields 
between fact and expert opinion. However, 
the tendency is toward finding more ways of 
expressing socially important information in 
statistical forms; and no science has made 
more rapid practical advances in recent years 
than that of social statistics, though it has 
no dramatic results to show, as, for example, 
those of chemistry and physics. 

Necessarily, governments have to play a 
large part in the collection and tabulation of 
social statistics, for, in many cases, only 
governments can require disclosure of the 
requisite information or handle it when it 
has been collected. But there are, in Britain, 
many fields in which the work done by the 
government and its official agencies is use- 
fully supplemented by other bodies which 
work either in some sort of informal partner- 
ship with the official bodies or wholly apart 
from them. For example, what is known of 
the conditions of riches and poverty in the 
great cities of Britain is almost entirely the 
outcome of a series of private investigations 
in which the government has had no part. 


VICTORIAN SURVEY 


As long ago as 1889, Charles Booth organ- 
ized his large-scale survey of “The Life and 
Labour of the People of London,” in which 


*[Professor Cole’s brief account of surveys in 
England is not intended as a complete inventory and 
does not, for instance, cover important governmental 
fact-finding enterprises.—Tue Eprrors). 
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Beatrice Webb was one of his helpers; and 
the Booth Survey, though its methods have 
been improved on, has been the foundation 
on which have rested all later social surveys 
of particular towns or areas in Britain. 
Most of the recent social surveys have been 
made under the auspices of the universities. 

Different from these social surveys in 
scope and purpose are the industrial surveys, 
which have been undertaken in a number of 
areas to study the position and prospects of 
local industries and the possibilities of local 
or regional economic development. These 
began, in effect, with a series of surveys 
organized by a number of universities in the 
industrial areas, at the request of the gov- 
ernment, during the world depression of the 
early 1930’s. They were followed, particular- 
ly in South Wales, by further surveys of a 
similar kind organized by the universities 
without any official government assistance 
—though not without a good deal of unoffi- 
cial help from government agencies in the 
areas concerned. 

All this happened before the outbreak of 
war in 1939. However, survey work of a sort 
went on, despite war conditions, though the 
methods had to be changed because many 
facts previously publishable had to be kept 
secret for military reasons. In 1940, I 
worked with Sir William Beveridge on a 
series of local manpower surveys designed to 
show how far Britain’s manpower was being 
effectively utilized for the war effort. This 
work was mainly organized through the uni- 
versities; and later I was able, as director of 
the survey work of Nuffield College, Oxford, 
to transform the instrument created for this 
purpose into a Social Reconstruction Sur- 
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vey, which included, especially, the work- 
ing-out of possible lines for the postwar loca- 
tion and development of industry in each 
important region. This work was done for, 
but not by, the government. 


REGIONAL PLANNING SURVEY 


Another kind of survey, in which both 
universities and specialist voluntary agen- 
cies have played an important part is the 
town-planning or regional-planning survey. 
Here, however, the local government bodies 
come in as a leading factor as most of the big 
planning surveys have been carried out at 
the request of local authorities or groups of 
local authorities, which have either called in 
a single expert (such as Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, in the case of the County of Lon- 
don), or have used the local university as an 
agency or, at any rate, have availed them- 
selves largely of the university’s help. In 
this field, too, there have been specialist 
bodies, working quite unofficially, such as 
the Association for Regional Planning and 
Reconstruction and the West of England 
Midland Group, which has its headquarters 
at Birmingham. 

Different in character, but no less impor- 
tant, are the nonspecialist agencies, which 
cover a wide field and take up, from time to 
time, any problem that seems to need objec- 
tive study. Nuffield College, Oxford, really 
belongs to this category (apart from its spe- 
cial wartime activities). Others are the Ox- 
ford University Institute of Statistics and— 
unconnected with any university or official 
body—the purely private research organiza- 
tion known as P.E.P. (Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning). 

The distinguishing feature of the organi- 
zations I have mentioned is that they have 
no defined political color and that persons of 
widely different political views work to- 
gether there in an objective attempt to find, 
arrange, and interpret the facts without 
trying to give them a twist to fit in with any 
particular creed or sectional purpose. How 
many people in a town have less than a cer- 
tain income a week to live on and how many 
are living with more than a certain number 
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to a room are questions of sheer fact. Nor is 
it really a political issue whether a particular 
place is, or is not, well suited to the man- 
ufacture of boots, or gramophones, or 
whether, in another place, the opportunities 
for employment are rightly balanced in rela- 
tion to the make-up of the population local- 
ly seeking work. Of course, recommenda- 
tions often emerge naturally from these 
factual studies, but their main object is to 
discover the facts and to let the conclusions 
emerge from the facts. 


FULLER KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS 


Fact-finding and fact-interpreting work 
of the kinds which I have been describing 
are no substitute for policy-making. How- 
ever, groups who do formulate social policies 
—for example, the government, the political 
parties, and the specialist propaganda so- 
cieties, which exist in hundreds in Britain— 
can compile their programs with fuller 
knowledge of facts and trends than they 
would otherwise possess. The work done by 
P.E.P., for instance, has produced again and 
again most useful preliminary reports, 
which have helped to guide the course of 
subsequent official investigations and to 
foreshadow the lines of valuable social re- 
forms. Similarly, the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics has conducted most valuable in- 
quiries into the real movement of costs and 
standards of living, the results of which have 
served to correct the admitted serious short- 
comings of the official figures. 

One problem which has to be faced con- 
tinually in the making of social surveys and 
investigations is that of scale. In Britain 
there has never been more than a very lim- 
ited amount of money and skilled manpower 
available for work of this sort. Experience 
has shown that a great deal of very useful 
work can be done with operations on a rela- 
tively modest scale. Many of the studies 
have been based on sampling—that is to 
say, they have not attempted to count or 
study everybody or everything, but have 
taken a random sample large enough to 
yield significant results. Of course, where 
such methods are used, the whole affair is 
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vitiated if the sample is not really “random” 
but is the outcome of a biased selection or is 
too small for the purpose in view. 


We in Britain have suffered from samples 
that were too small but not much, I think, 
from any deliberate attempt to bias the re- 
sult by “unrandom” selection. Sample sur- 
veys, provided they are competently di- 
rected, are often of very great value, espe- 
cially in breaking new ground and in show- 
ing in what fields more detailed surveys 
would be likely to yield useful results. 

Though the surveys to which I have re- 
ferred are unofficial, they can be greatly 
helped or hindered according to the attitude 
adopted toward them by the government 
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and its agents. Usually, this attitude has 
been helpful. Local officers of Britain’s Min- 
istry of Labor and of other civil service de- 
partments have usually been willing to help 
private investigators to the full extent com- 
patible with any conditions of secrecy im- 
posed on them by the government; and, ex- 
cept in wartime, the conditions so imposed 
have commonly not been severe. There has 
been much friendly working-together of of- 
ficial and unofficial persons, and it is, indeed, 
this friendly and informal collaboration that 
has done most to make the organizations 
referred to successful in their work. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE RECONSTRUCTION SURVEY 
OXFORD 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FOREIGN NEWS 


In May the Japan Sociological Society 
held its first meeting since 1941, in Tokyo, 
on the subject of “Feudalism.” The Society 
has approximately 250 members. The June 
program was a discussion on the position of 
women. Monthly meetings of sociologists 
and ethnologists in the Tokyo area are being 
planned. Among those present at the May 
meetings were David B. Carpenter, now at 
G.H.Q., S.C.A.P., Statistical and Reports 
Section, Statistical Division, Tokyo (re- 
search: human ecology); Eiichi Isomura, 
now chief of Liaison Office, Tokyo Metro- 
politan Government (research: relation of 
birth rate to social status); Eizo Koyama, 
now a member of the sociology staff, Meiji 
University, Tokyo, and a director of the 
Japan Society of Cultural Anthropology (re- 
search: family relations) ; K. Lindaichi, pro- 
fessor of philology at Kokugakuin Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, vice-president of the Japan 
Philological Association (research: Ainu lan- 
guage and literature); Frank Lorimer, pro- 
fessor of population studies, American Uni- 
versity, temporarily at G.H.Q., S.C.A.P., 
Eoonomic and Scientific Section, Division 
of Research and Statistics, Tokyo; H. Maru- 
kawa, member of the Japan Society of Cul- 
tural Anthropology; Kazuya Matsumiya, 
now on the staffs of the Japanese Govern- 
ment Central Liaison Office and of the 
Japan Women’s University, Tokyo (re- 
search: attitude measurement, opinion sur- 
veys; publication: “Psychological Care of 
the Infant”); K. Miyamoto, member of the 
Japan Society of Cultural Anthropology; 
Ikuzo Mochizuki, a director of the Ethno- 
logical Society of Japan; Takashi Morita, 
chief of the education and culture section 
of the Japanese Government Central Liai- 
son Office, Tokyo, and member of the Eth- 
nological Society of Japan; Theodore K. 
Noss, now commander in the U.S. Naval 


Reserve on duty with G.H.Q., S.C.A.P., 
Economic and Scientific Section, Anti-trust 
and Cartels Division, Tokyo (research: so- 
cial change); Keizo Shibusawa, retiring 
minister of finance in Premier Shidehara’s 
Cabinet (research: history of the technologi- 
cal development of the fishing industry); 
Teizo Toda, dean of the Faculty of Letters, 
Tokyo Imperial University, president of the 
Japan Sociological Society, and life member 
of the American Sociological Society (re- 
search: development of Japanese society); 
N. Utsurikawa, formerly professor of eth- 
nology at Taihoku Imperial University, 
Formosa (research: aboriginal peoples of 
Formosa). 


Captain Walter A. Lunden writes the 
Journal that during the occupation of Ger- 
many he has been the prison supervisor for 
the Eastern Military District, Bavaria. The 
area contains twenty major prisons and 145 
local jails under supervision. Since March he 
has been developing a “Boys’ Town” in 
Laufen in the eastern section of the com- 
mand. Here two hundred and fifty boys are 
being taken care of according to the Ameri- 
can idea of Boys’ Town. There was a great 
deal of opposition from the German Minis- 
try of Justice at first, but now the officials in 
other parts of Germany and the Russians 
have adopted the idea in their area. Captain 
Lunden came to the E.T.O. in February of 
1944, worked in the prisons in England, later 
going to France with the invasion. He was as- 
signed to duty with the French Ministry of 
Justice and served with a committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies in drafting the new 
penal code for France. Since April, 1945, he 
has been in Munich, where he hasbeen invit- 
ed to lecture on American parole and proba- 
tion at the University of Munich. 


Cahiers internationaux de sociologie.—The 
first issue is planned for October, 1946, to be 
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published at Editions du Seuil, 27 Rue 
Jacob, Paris. The proposed table of con- 
tents is: summaries: Georges Gurvitch, “La 
Vocation actuelle de la Sociologie”; Ernest 
W. Burgess, ‘““Méthodes de la recherche so- 
ciologique”; Gabriel Le Bras, “Secteurs et 
aspects nouveaux de la sociologie reli- 
gieuse”’; Henry Lévy-Bruhl, “Sur les sources 
sociales de l’obligation juridique”; Maurice 
Leenhardt, ‘“‘Ethnologie de la parole’’; Flori- 
an Znaniecki, ‘‘Sociométrie et sociologie’’; 
Robert S. Lynd, “Sociologie et planifica- 
tion”; Georges Friedmann, ‘“Automatisme 
et travail industriel”; Roger Caillois, “Art 
et orthodoxie dans la société’; critical es- 
says: Mikel Dufrenne, ‘‘Existentialisme et 
sociologie”; Jean Lacroix, “Simple note sur 
les rapports de la famille et de la patrie”; 
Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, ‘Xavier Bichat et 
la théorie de la prééminence de la main 
droite.” 

The editorial board consists of Georges 
Gurvitch, director; editorial committee: 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; 
Morris Ginsberg, London School of Eco- 
nomics; Gabriel Le Bras, Université de 
Paris; Maurice Leenhardt, Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes; Henry Lévy-Bruhl, 
Université de Paris; Robert H. Lowie, Uni- 
versity of California; Marcel Mauss, Col- 
lége de France; Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard 
University; and Florian Znaniecki, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Erratum.—The Journal regrets that the 
name of George C. White was erroneously 
listed under “‘Master’s Theses” in the census 
of dissertations published in the July issue. 
The entry should have been under ‘“Doc- 
toral Dissertations,” as follows: George 
Cary White, A.B. Richmond, 1926; M.Ed. 
Temple, 1941. ‘““Immigrant-Native Contact 
and Cultural Change.” Pennsylvania. 


American Sociological Society—The next 
meeting will be held at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, December 28-30. 


The American Book Center for War Devas- 
tated Libraries, Inc.—This agency is collect- 


ing and shipping abroad scholarly books and 
periodicals which will be useful in research 
and necessary in the physical, economic, so- 
cial, and industrial rehabilitation and re- 
construction of Europe and the Far East. 

The Center cannot purchase books and 
periodicals; it must depend upon gifts from 
individuals, institutions, and organizations. 
Emphasis is placed upon publications issued 
during the past decade, upon scholarly 
books which are important contributions to 
their fields, upon periodicals (even incom- 
plete volumes) of significance, upon fiction 
and non-fiction of distinction. All subjects— 
history, the social sciences, music, fine arts, 
literature, and especially the sciences and 
technologies—are wanted. Donors are re- 
quested to write directly to the Center with 
regard to specific documents. 

All shipments should be sent prepaid via 
the cheapest means of transportation to 
The American Book Center, % The Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Al- 
though the Center hopes that donors will 
assume the costs of transportation of their 
materials to Washington, when this is not 
possible, reimbursement will be made upon 
notification by card or letter of the amount 
due. The center cannot accept material 
which is sent collect. 


Bennington College—Arnold M. Rose, 
who was associated with Gunnar Myrdal in 
research on the Negro for An American 
Dilemma and who was recently released 
from service abroad with the Section on In- 
formation and Education, has joined the de- 
partment of sociology. 


Bureau for Intercultural Education.—The 
1946 Publications on Intercultural Education 
appeared in June. Bureau books, reprints, 
and bibliographies prepared by other edu- 
cational organizations and community 
agencies are also listed. 


University of California.—Gwynne Net- 
tler resigned in June from the University of 
Washington to become assistant professor 
of sociology at Santa Barbara College, Uni- 
versity of California. 
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The first volume of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Evacuation and Resettlement Study,en- 
titled The Spoilage, is scheduled for early fall 
publication by the University of California 
Press. The authors are Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas and Richard S. Nishimoto. Contri- 
butions to the volume have also been made 
by Rosalie Hankey, James Sakoda, Morton 
Grodzins, and Frank Miyamoto. The second 
volume, entitled The Salvage, and several 
technical monographs are in process of prep- 
aration. 

Georges Sabagh, the first graduate stu- 
dent to be admitted to candidacy for the 
Ph.D. in sociology on the Berkeley campus, 
has been awarded a predoctoral field fellow- 
ship by the Socia! Science Research Council. 
He will work for a year at the office of popu- 
lation research at Princeton University. He 
has been connected with the Evacuation and 
Resettlement Study of the University of 
California. 


Fisk University ——The third annual In- 
stitute of Race Relations of the American 
Missionary Association convened at Fisk 
University, July 1-20. Among the leaders of 
the discussion were Will W. Alexander, 
Gordon W. Allport, Ethel Alpenfels, Gor- 
don W. Blackwell, Ina C. Brown, S. I. 
Hayakawa, Guy B. Johnson, Saburo Kido, 
Samuel C. Kincheloe, A. A. Liveright, M. F. 
Ashley Montagu, Arthur F. Raper, Ira De 
A. Reid, T. V. Smith, Hilda Taba, Robert 
R. Taylor, and George L. Weaver. 


Guggenheim Fellowship Awards.—Of 
twelve post-service fellowships, the last of 
the series of 157, the following are of interest 
to sociologists: Donald McGranahan, psy- 
chologist, recently a major in the Army, who 
will write a systematic psychological study 
of the attitudes and traits of character of the 
German people and of the possibilities of 
their re-education; James R. Newman, chief 
of the science division, Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, recently special 
assistant to the Undersecretary of War, who 
will make a study of the social, economic, 
and political implications of measures for the 


domestic development and control of atomic 
energy. 

Hitherto, the Foundation’s Latin-Ameri- 
can fellowships have been awarded to citi- 
zens and permanent residents of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, and Uru- 
guay, as well as to Puerto Ricans. The coun- 
tries now added to its Latin-American fel- 
lowship program are Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, and Venezuela; and the 
trustees of the Foundation announce that 
beginning in the year 1947 the Foundation’s 
appropriations for Latin-American fellow- 
ships will approximate $100,000 annually. 
Dr. Charles Wagley, assistant professor of 
anthropology at Columbia University, has 
been engaged to direct the expanded Latin- 
American fellowship program. 


The International Journal of Air Affairs. 
—Air Affairs, Inc., the world’s first interna- 
tional project to study and predict the social 
effects of aviation, was launched in the early 
summer, under the auspices of over one 
hundred individuals in government, busi- 
ness, and education. Publication of the Jn- 
ternational Journal of Air Affairs is the or- 
ganization’s primary project. William D. 
Pardridge, of Chicago and of Washington, 
D.C., organized the institution and is presi- 
dent and editor. Stuart S. Ogilvie, vice-presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D.C., is treasurer. Members of the 
editorial advisory board include Air Vice- 
Marshal A. Ferrier, of Canada; United 
States Civil Aeronautics Administrator T. 
P. Wright; Dean James M. Landis, of the 
Harvard Law School; Edward Warner, pres- 
ident of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (comprising forty- 
four governments); William F. Ogburn and 
Quincy Wright, both of the University of 
Chicago; Derwant S. Whittlesey, of Har- 
vard University; and John C. Cooper, of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 
Plans are now under way to secure editors 
and trustees from Egypt, Scandinavia, 
France, the Low Countries, the United 
Kingdom, China, Mexico, India, South 
America, Australia, and the Soviet Union. 
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The first issue of the quarterly journal 
was published at the end of June. Editorial 
and executive offices are at 1829 G Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. The journal will 
be distributed to subscribers throughout the 
world at five dollars a year postpaid. 


Louisiana State University.—William F. 
Ogburn, of the University of Chicago, will 
serve as visiting professor of sociology dur- 
ing the spring semester (February 3-May 
31, 1947). This will bring to a close the pro- 
gram of inviting visiting professors of so- 
ciology to the campus, which was under- 
taken under the terms of a grant from the 
General Education Board. The others who 
have participated in this program are Carl 
M. Rosenquist, of the University of Texas, 
and Lee M. Brooks and Rupert B. Vance, 
of the University of North Carolina. 

T. Lynn Smith returned to South Ameri- 
ca for the summer of 1946. Under the terms 
of a grant from the Division of Internation- 
al Exchange of Persons of the United States 
Department of State, he went first to Bogo- 
ta, Colombia, to continue as adviser to the 
government on programs of colonization and 
settlement. Then he proceeded to Rio de 
Janeiro to serve as visiting professor at the 
University of Brazil and to lecture on popu- 
lation analysis. He returns before the open- 
ing of the fall semester. 


University of Maryland.—E. W. Gregory, 
Jr., upon release from active duty in the 
Navy in the middle of January, became 
professor and head of the department of 
socio'ogy. 


University of Michigan.—Intensive re- 
search on social planning is the object of a 
project started in Flint, Michigan, on July r. 
Among the problems to be studied are the 
outward movements of population and in- 
dustry and the friction and readjustment 
involved, the effect of the fifteen-mill limi- 
tation on the quality of municipal services, 
problems of annexation of areas adjacent to 
Flint, differentials in tax rates and services 
between Flint and neighboring urban areas, 


and problems of intergovernmental co-oper- 
ation between county, school-district, city, 
and state units in the Flint area. 

The Institute for Human Adjustment, 
whose director is Clark Tibbitts, and the 
Metropolitan Community Seminar, whose 
director is Amos Hawley, together with an 
advisory committee of Flint citizens, will 
administer the project. The research will be 
financed from part of the endowment of the 
Institute for Human Adjustment with a 
matching appropriation from the Mott 
Foundation at Flint, each providing $10,000 
per year. Besides a full-time research worker 
in Flint and the necessary clerical help there 
will be six $1,000 fellowships, plus travel ex- 
penses between the campus and Flint, to at- 
tract graduate students to the project. 


Oberlin College——Loren C. Eiseley, pro- 
fessor and head of the department of sociol- 
ogy, was visiting professor of anthropology 
at Columbia during the summer session. He 
offered a course on the biology of race, and 
participated in the seminars on physical an- 
thropology sponsored by the Viking Fund. 


Ohio State University —The department 
of sociology has a number of graduate as- 
sistantships available for 1946-47, carrying 
a stipend, for nine months, varying from 
$650 to $1,350. Ordinarily, the possession of 
a Master’s degree in sociology from a rec- 
ognized department is considered prerequi- 
site in making these appointments because 
persons with this rank teach one or two sec- 
tions of introductory sociology. Teaching 
experience is also considered in the making 
of these appointments. 


Princeton University.—In connection with 
the bicentennial celebration, a conference on 
“The Evolution of Social Institutions in 
America” is planned for October 7, 8, and 9. 
Session 1 of the program will be on “The 
State,” with addresses by Walton Hamilton, 
Yale; Peter F. Drucker, Bennington; Ed- 
ward S. Corwin, Princeton; Rupert S. 
Vance, North Carolina; Robert S. Lynd, 
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Columbia; Charles E. Merriam, Chicago; 
Dennis W. Brogan, Cambridge; and Frank- 
lin Frazier, Howard. 

Session 2 will deal with ““The Economy,” 
with addresses by Corwin D. Edwards, 
Northwestern; Robert A. Gordon, Califor- 
nia; Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard; William 
M. Leiserson, Johns Hopkins; David A. 
McCabe, Princeton; Frank H. Knight, Chi- 
cago; Jacob Viner, Chicago; and William Y. 
Elliott, Harvard. 

Session 3 will be on ‘““The Church,” with 
addresses by Louis Finkelstein, Jewish The- 
ological Seminary; Howard F. Lowry, Col- 
lege of Wooster; Emil Brunner, Zurich; and 
John A. Mackay, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


University of Rochester.—The department 
of sociology is beginning a five-year study of 
the health attitudes and practices of a popu- 
lation as they are affected by hospital serv- 
ices. The study is being financed jointly by 
the University of Rochester and the Council 
of Rochester Region Hospitals, under grant 
from the Commonwealth Fund, and will be 
directed by Earl Lomon Koos, chairman of 
the department. A panel of five hundred 
families will be interviewed repeatedly by 
the research workers for study, and opinion 
surveys are to be conducted periodically by 
students in the department. 


Russell Sage Foundation—The appoint- 
ment is announced of Donald S. Howard as 
director of the newly named Department of 
Social Work Administration, to succeed 
Joanna C. Colcord who was chief of that 
division of the Foundation under its former 
title, Charity Organization Department. 
Dr. Howard has been with the Foundation 
since 1936, having been responsible for 
studies in the field of domestic and inter- 
national social welfare needs and services. 
He has just returned from a leave of ab- 
sence in the services of U.N.R.R.A., where 
he assisted in developing the U.N.R.R.A. 
welfare program in various European coun- 
tries, ending with a period as deputy direc- 
tor of the U.N.R.R.A. China office, which 
has its headquarters in Chungking. 
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Southwest Sociological Society.—Officers 
for the year 1946-47 are J. H. Duflot, West 
Texas State College, president; William L. 
Kolb, Oklahoma A. & M. College, secre- 
tary-treasurer; J. L. Charlton, University of 
Arkansas, editor; Austin L. Porterfield, 
Texas Christian University, representative 
to the American Sociological Society; R. L. 
Bolyard, South West Louisiana Institute, 
and Rex D. Hopper, University of Texas, 
members of the executive committee. 


Vanderbilt University.—Robert F. Winch 
has been appointed associate professor of 
sociology. Prior to entering the Navy in 
1942, Dr. Winch was instructor of sociology 
in the College of the University of Chicago. 
Since his separation from active duty in 
November, 1945, he has been on a demobili- 
zation fellowship awarded by the Social 
Science Research Council. At Vanderbilt he 
will offer courses in social psychology, the 
family, and statistics. 


University of Virginia.—Lambert Moly- 
neaux assumes the positions of research as- 
sociate in the Bureau of Population and Eco- 
nomic Research and of assistant professor of 
sociology in September. He will offer courses 
in population problems and race relations. 
Mr. Molyneaux was formerly economist in 
rural life at the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and subsequently became so- 
cial scientist in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D.C. | 


Wayne University —The Wayne Socio- 
logical Society, formed in 1945 with alumni 
of the departments of sociology and anthro- 
pology as a nucleus, now has ninety-six 
members. Its mimeographed publication, 
“The Wayne University Sociologist,” has 
been issued three times during the academic 
year and has been sent to more than eight 
hundred alumni. 

The officers of the society are: president, 
Donald C. Marsh, Wayne University; vice- 
president, Marion Branton, Metropolitan 
Detroit director, Y.W.C.A.-U.S.O.; secre- 
tary, Gladys E. Nauss, Wayne University; 
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treasurer, Marian Currin, assistant mana- 
ger, Metropolitan Detroit Branch, Avon 
Products, Inc.; editor of publications, Nor- 
man D. Humphrey, Wayne University; 
directors: Lester F. Schmidt, Wayne Uni- 
versity; Esther R. Semrau, secretary-treas- 
urer, Morning Star Dairy, Inc.; Mary J. 
Shields, probation officer, Recorder’s Court, 
Wayne County; and Eleanor Wolf, De- 
troit Public Schools. 


Western Reserve University —James El- 
bert Cutler, founder of the Reserve School of 
Applied Social Science, the first graduate 
professional school of its kind in any Ameri- 
can university, retired in June. He had been 
a member of the Western Reserve faculty 
for thirty-nine years. Dr. Cutler plans to de- 
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vote his time after retirement to research on 
the sociology of property. 

Two scholarships totaling $2,900 have 
been offered to the School of Applied Social 
Sciences by the Children’s Services and the 
Family Service Association of Cleveland for 
graduate study in family and child welfare. 
Winners of the scholarships will be required 
to remain as staff members of the associa- 
tion which grants the scholarship for one 
year following completion of training. 


Wheaton College, Illinois—Richard L. 
Williamson, instructor in economics at the 
University of Buffalo, will join the staff of 
the division of social sciences in September 
as instructor in economics and business and 
will conduct courses in accounting, business 
law, and business administration. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Use of Personal Documents in History, An- 
thropology and Sociology. (‘Social Science 
Research Council Bulletins,’”’ No. 53.) By 
Louis GOTTSCHALK, CLYDE KLUCKHOHN, 
and ROBERT ANGELL. New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1945. Pp. xiv-+243. 
$1.50. 


This is the third of the reports on methodol- 
ogy in the series being prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appraisal of Research 
of the Social Science Research Council. The first 
report, Blumer’s critique of The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America, raised questions regard- 
ing the value of personal documents as data for 
social science; and it led the committee to seek 
reviews of the uses to which such documents 
have been put by the various disciplines. The 


first of these reviews, G. W. Allport’s The Use of 


Personal Documents in Psychological Science, 
was the second publication in the series. The 
present report contains the three other reviews. 
They have little in common, aside from the use 
of the term “personal document”; and each 
must, therefore, be treated by itself. 
Gottschalk’s ““The Historian and the His- 
torical Document” is an essay, clearly and force- 
fully written, on historical method. He extends 
the term “personal document”’ to include all his- 
torical records; and, thus, the way is opened for 
a general discussion of the various sources of his- 
torical data; the techniques that historians have 
devised, or, at any event, agreed upon, to ascer- 
tain the validity of documents; and, finally, 
some of the problems of interpretation. All this 
is highly interesting in much the same way that 
the techniques of criminal investigation are in- 
teresting, but it has little relevance to the use of 
what sociologists generally conceive of as per- 
sonal documents. When, however, Gottschalk 
finishes with documents and in his last two 
chapters turns with evident relief to a discus- 
sion of historiography and of the relations be- 
tween history and the social sciences, he has 
much to*say that will profit every sociologist. 
The second report, ““The Personal Document 
in Anthropological Science,” is quite another 
thing. Kluckhohn defines the term ‘‘personal 
document” narrowly and rigidly and sticks 
tenaciously to his assignment. He examines the 


uses to which anthropologists have put biogra- 
phies, autobiographies, diaries, letters, and ex- 
pressive interviews. He concludes that this type 
of material has been insufficiently utilized; and 
he then proceeds to indicate some of the field 
techniques and methods whereby good personal 
documents can be secured, some of the concepts 
and devices that should be used in interpreting 
such documents, and various ways in which per- 
sonal documents can be presented for the use of 
subsequent researchers. He concludes with a 
brief chapter, “Future Research Needs and 
Their Promise.” 

Angell’s report, by far the shortest of the 
three, will be the most valuable to the sociolo- 
gist, not alone because it deals with the use of 
the personal document in sociology, but because 
it digs into the fundamental question posed by 
Blumer regarding the validity of personal docu- 
ments as data for the social sciences. 

A personal document is one that “reveals a 
participant’s view of experiences in which he 
has been involved.” Since the object of sociol- 
ogy, as of any science, is to arrive at tested 
generalizations, the scientific value of any per- 
sonal document depends upon the extent to 
which it can be demonstrated to represent or to 
reflect the socially typical rather than the 
atypical. An examination of the uses made of 
such documents by sociologists since the publi- 
cation of Thomas and Znaniecki’s monumental 
work indicates some refinement in the methods, 
such as the interview technique, whereby such 
documents are obtained and a growing sophisti- 
cation in the interpretation of these documents. 
This review of the use of personal documents in 
sociology during the last twenty years shows 
that there has been a “‘slow and steady, but not 
very impressive, advance in the method.” 

In a brief concluding chapter Angell en- 
deavors to explain in terms of methodological 
difficulties why so little progress has been made 
in the use of personal documents. He does not 
attempt to explain why little effort has been 
devoted to trying to solve these methodological 
difficulties. The fact is that in sociology, as in 
psychology, the bulk of effort has been going 
into the development of quantitative methods. 
Statistics has been the vogue; to those with 
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statistical projects have gone the research 
funds; to the statistical study has gone the 
acclaim; and, therefore, into research of a sta- 
tistical sort have gone the majority of our am- 
bitious young men. All this is, up to a point, as 
it should be. Like all things cultural, a science 
develops in spurts and starts, now one and then 
another aspect receiving concentrated atten- 
tion. The vogue for quantitative methods in 
sociology has brought a marked development in 
quantitative techniques, while the personal 
document as a source of sociological data has 
been relatively ignored. But it does not follow, 
as some would now have it, that the statistical 
method is the best, if not the only, method of 
sociological analysis. Should the trend in meth- 
odology change, twenty years of concentrated 
attention to the personal document might bring 
methodological gains comparable to those which 
the twenty years past have brought to quantita- 
tive methodology. And should enough sociolo- 
gists read Angell’s report, a new trend in this 
direction might arise. 


RICHARD T. LAPIERE 


Stanford University 


The Roots of American Loyalty. By MERLE 
Curti. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. x+267. $3.00. 


Herein one of our distinguished historians 
adds a significant chapter to our expanding 
comprehension of the bases of American culture 
and ideology. In addressing himself to American 
patriotism, Professor Curti raises this formid- 
able question: ‘‘Can one determine even ap- 
proximately what it has meant at various times, 
in prosperity and depression, in war and peace, 
to the same individual in varying situations, to 
our leading thinkers, to Negroes, to farmers, to 
the women over the washtub and to the men on 
the assembly line?’’ To attempt to find some 
partial answer to the problems thus raised, the 
analysis begins at the time of the early, inchoate 
Colonial and post-Colonial struggles to attain 
some conception of this new world with its con- 
testing factions. The role of geography, eco- 
nomics, and historical crises in shaping the con- 
ception of America is considered, as well as the 
conscious furtherance of the conception through 
symbol and shibboleth. The study concludes 


with a suggestive forecast of loyalty in the cur- 
rent world crisis. Throughout the volume, rich 
in its range of material—published statements 
of politicians and statesmen, letters, news- 
papers, early school texts, the extravagant ful- 
minatiofis of Fourth of July oratory, no less 
than exhortations from the pulpit—one is made 
aware of the continuous reshaping of the Ameri- 
can conception of loyalty. At the same time, the 
ready identification of individual and group in- 
terest with the generalized purpose of state and 
national community, finding, as it does, tor- 
tuous expression in sentiment and principle, af- 
fords ample evidence of the persistence of pro- 
fessional, flamboyant patrioteering of the 
America First and Ku Klux Klan variety in 
the American tradition. 

Notable in their exposition of American 
loyalty are the chapters devoted to the eco- 
nomics of loyalty and its critique. Aside from 
the obvious criterion of partisan interest—cui 
bono? to whose interest?—classically revealed in 
the ironic scholarship of Thorstein Veblen, of 
interest to sociologists will be the point of view 
manifested some two decades ago by Mary 
Follett (The New State and Creative Experience) 
indicating how conceptions of solidarity emerge 
from the economic and industrial necessity. 
Professor Curti’s exposition appears inevitably 
to invite comparison with Carlton Hayes’s The 
Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism and 
Hans Kohn’s more recent The Idea of National- 
ism, not only on the basis of treatment, but pri- 
marily from the standpoint of the implications. 
The comparison of the development of national- 
ism in Europe, where it emerged from common 
ethnic sources, with the formal, historical proc- 
ess in American life provides the basis for 
studies of group formation. 

The book paves the way for functional analy- 
sis of the basic mechanisms integrating the indi- 
vidual in the group, suggested some years ago 
by this reviewer in his Changing Loyalties and 
ably expounded by Harold J. Laski in his A 
Grammar of Politics. The paramount question of 
loyalty, as raised by Professor Curti, concerning 
the terms upon which the individual’s concep- 
tion of his private interest coincides with his 
understanding of the commonweal and his read- 
iness to act thereon, is a vital one for all Ameri- 
cans at this time. 


HERBERT A. BLOCH 


St. Lawrence University 
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Propaganda, Communication and Public Opin- 
ion: A Comprehensive Reference Guide. By 
Bruce L. Smitu, HAROLD D. LASSWELL, and 
RALpu D. Casey. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+425. $5.00. 
The present volume is a continuation of a 

previous work on communication, which the 
authors published ten years ago. It is the prod- 
uct of prodigious labor, in which the attempt 
has been made to give a comprehensive view of 
the present state of the “science of communica- 
tion.” 

The primary purpose of the volume is to 
make available an annotated survey of the liter- 
ature on communication. This annotated bib- 
liography contains 3,000 titles in addition to the 
4,500 titles of the previous work. There is no 
doubt that the two works together (the earlier 
one covered the literature until 1934, while the 
work under review covers the period since then) 
provide an invaluable reference guide. It is, 
nevertheless, necessary to point out that the 
bibliography suffers from its very comprehen- 
siveness. It appears that the authors were them- 
selves aware of this difficulty since they have 
“starred” 150 titles which are designated as 
“outstanding.”” Any such enterprise is, of 
course, hazardous at best, but it seems to me 
that the authors have shown in some instances 
something less than their customary balance of 
judgment (even in view of their reservations on 
p. 121). In a section on “political specialists”’ 
they regard Kenneth Crawford’s work, The 
Pressure Boys, as outstanding but not the work 
of Gustav Mayer, the biographer of Engels, or 
Franz Mehring, the biographer of Marx. They 
star Sorokin (p. 164) but not Toynbee (p. 165); 
Walter Lippmann (p. 155) but not Ralph Linton 
(p. 155); Franz Borkenau (p. 217) but not the 
historian Arthur Rosenberg (p. 221). If this 
selection of 150 major titles is not altogether 
happy, neither is the inclusion of many insig- 
nificant items which tend to make the bibliogra- 
phy unwieldy. Finally, mention should be made 
of the unavoidable grouping together of titles 
which are in many instances unrelated in any 
sease other than that they fall under the same 
major heading. (Thus we find on pp. 146-47 
Boas, Burnham, and Carnap in juxtaposition.) 
But this difficulty is certainly minimized by the 
excellent author and subject-matter index sup- 
plied at the end. 

In the annotations the authors have at- 
tempted to provide the reader with information 
on the author listed and on the character of his 


contribution. (They have also added references 
to the standard biographical compilation, when 
the author in question was listed there.) On the 
whole, these annotations are exceedingly useful, 
indicating as they do enough of the nature of the 
title in question to enable the reader to decide 
for himself whether the item is relevant for his 
work or not. The considerable merit of these an- 
notations is marred by occasional lapses into an 
annoying kind of pseudo-scientific pretentious- 
ness. Thus we read on page 257, in a commen- 
tary on a two-page review of Edgar Snow’s Red 
Star over China, ‘“This review lends support to 
the increasingly accepted interpretation of the 
current series of world crises as a suicidal and 
fratricidal propaganda battle between ‘leftist’ 
and ‘rightist’ intellectuals of essentially similar 
social origins—both of these groups exploiting 
in some degree the nonrational hopes of the less- 
informed masses.”’ But apart from such “mis- 
haps” the bibliography will be welcomed by all 
students in the field. 

A few words remain to be said about the in- 
troductory essays. The first, by Ralph Casey, 
deals with the development of monopolistic 
practices in the various branches of the com- 
munications industry. This survey is a useful 
summary of the relevant materials and contains 
a great deal of information in brief compass. 
The second article, by B. L. Smith, on the 
political communications specialists is, on the 
other hand, ill conceived. The author seeks to 
analyze the social derivation of prominent gov- 
ernment propagandists—the head of the gov- 
ernment and his propaganda ministers in major 
countries. He fails to establish that these men 
are comparable in any sense other than that 
they are propagandists. As a result, the author 
is forced to classify the fathers of Hitler and 
Churchill in the same social stratum: “public 
officials,” although one was a customs official 
while the other was the parliamentary leader of 
the Conservative party. The various reserva- 
tions which the author emphasizes are of no 
avail. A mistaken view of the problems of social 
mobility, the isolation of a nonexistant inter- 
national group of professionals (“Political Com- 
munication Specialist”), an amateurish psy- 
chologizing about political leaders—these can- 
not be excused on the ground that the sample is 
too small and the “results” only suggestive. 

The remaining two articles on the content 
and effect of communications are by H. D. Lass- 
well. Both are reviews of the work which has 
been done in these fields in recent years, and, as 
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such, they are useful. Lasswell’s statement on 
content analysis does not, however, measure up 
to his usual clarity of exposition. It contains an 
unconscionable amount of technical lingo. And 
the following statement leaves this reviewer 
hanging in mid-air (p. 91): “In selecting a word 
base, we may or may not assume that there is a 
constant relationship between the number of 
words and the magnitude of the universe of 
meaning that they convey. No data are avail- 
able at present for examining the validity of this 
assumption for various communications to 
various audiences.”’ That admission seems to 
make the whole elaborate enterprise of content 
analysis rather questionable, since, according to 
a monograph by Leites and Pool, it is precisely 
the detection of the frequency of symbol oc- 
currences which content analysis seeks to ac- 
complish. What if there is no constant relation- 
ship between “‘the number of words” and the 
“magnitude of the meaning” they convey? 

In conclusion, I should add that the authors 
have in this volume somewhat refined their 
earlier definition of propaganda. They still state 
that propaganda is concerned with the trans- 
mission of controversial, while education is con- 
cerned with the transmission of noncontrover- 
sial, attitudes. But they emphasize now that 
there are many other forms of communication, 
and they point out that we have to do with 
propaganda only when it is intended to “‘influ- 
ence mass attitudes on controversial issues.”’ It 
would be helpful if further progress were made 
toward a delineation of the various types of 
communication. This would dispel the impres- 
sion, which this bibliography tends to convey, 
that the “science of communication” is syn- 
onymous with social science in general. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Chicago 


The Nationalities of Europe and the Growth of 
National Ideologies. By H. Munro Cuap- 
wick. London: Cambridge University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. viii 
+ 209. $4.00. 


Professor Chadwick examines the problem of 
nationality primarily from the linguistic point 
of view. He differentiates between patriotism 
and nationalism and defines the former as 
springing from “love of home and the desire to 
preserve and to protect it, while the latter is 
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inspired by opposition or aversion to persons 
and things which are strange or unintelligible” 
(p. 3). Although this opposition is not neces- 
sarily paramount, “‘it is liable to be strength- 
ened if the difference of language is accompanied 
by cultural differences and a difference in re- 
ligion, and especially if elements of fear or dis- 
trust are present, or if a conflict of interests 
arises’’ (p. 3). 

According to his thesis, “all nationality 
movements on the Continent seem to be con- 
nected with language” (p. 2). With an abund- 
ance of linguistic, archeological, and historical 
facts, he constructs the linguistic map of Eu- 
rope. He cites the case of Alsace-Lorraine as 
“peculiar,” as “the only instance in Europe of 
national feeling moving in opposition to lan- 
guage” (p. 8). In the opinion of the reviewer 
these two provinces constitute a classical ex- 
ample of an unhappy borderland where there 
always has been interference with the free use of 
one language or the other and an endeavor by 
the dominant power to impose either French or 
German on the population. 

In the case of Breton (p. 15) an addendum 
seems in order since the reviewer had some op- 
portunity to observe the results of German- 
inspired Breton nationalistic youth movements 
which yielded a good many Nazi fifth colum- 
nists and recruits for specially founded SS 
formations. 

Professor Chadwick devotes considerable 
space to the national movement in Germany 
and disproves conclusively the myth of the Ger- 
man Herrenvolk in showing that Herrenvélker 
were produced everywhere from the Celts to the 
Huns, Turks, and Arabs to the Fulani and Ba- 
hima of western and central Africa. 

He sees the distinctive character of Germany 
and its traditional policy, inherited from the 
kingdom of Prussia, as “radically immoral’ 
(p. 169) because of the repeated references in 
modern German history to treaties as “‘scraps of 
paper” (cf. Treitschke, Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
Hitler). He considers the conclusion of an armis- 
tice with Prussianized Germany in 1918 as a 
grave mistake and holds that “the expulsion of 
the princes, except in Prussia, must now be re- 
garded as a misfortune for the cause of peace.” 
“Tf they had remained,” he concludes, “they 
would, as a centrifugal influence, have proved 
an obstacle to the schemes of nationalist dema- 
gogues” (p. 170). He returns to the theory of 
German regionalism when he expresses his satis- 
faction with the general trend of opinion regard- 
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ing the present postwar settlement, although he 
should have preferred ‘“‘that more consideration 
should have been given to the independence of 
the (German) States” (p. 180). 

In speaking of the League of Nations, Profes- 
sor Chadwick describes the refusal of the United 
States Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles 
as “‘a most disastrous decision which, more than 
any other event, has been responsible for all the 
bloodshed and horrors of the last five years” 
(p. 172). He reproaches the various British gov- 
ernments and the British public for the loss of 
interest in Continental affairs during the period 
between the two world wars and for the in- 
opportune plea “equal treatment for victor and 
vanquished,” which, according to him, “re- 
vealed a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
situation and of German psychology” (p. 173). 

The primary object of the United Nations in 
the postwar settlement must be that of “pre- 
venting the resuscitation of German military 
power”; second, “‘the prevention of discord—or 
better, the promotion of friendly feeling— 
among the United Nations”; and, third, the 
prevention of the “revival of military ambitions 
in Italy, or the growth of such ambitions in any 
other nation” (p. 175). 

Although he generally upholds the principle 
of self-determination, he advocates setting aside 
this right “in the case of seaports where the 
population is of different nationality from that 
of the region for which they are the natural, and 
perhaps the only outlet” (p. 179). He cites 
Trieste as the most important case in question. 

The last and the most important chapter of 
the book is devoted to a thorough examination 
of British public opinion. He indorses the 
charges of “‘ignorance, negligence, lack of fore- 
sight” commonly brought against British policy 
in Europe (p. 182) and maintains that “‘the last 
were the results of the first.” He accuses all 
classes and sections of the British people of the 
same criminal ignorance about friend and foe. 
He asks the pertinent question: “How can a 
democracy which is so ill informed perform its 
functions successfully?” (p. 183). 


It is timely to restate this question for the 
United States, where the same ignorance per- 
vades most sections of our population, as be- 
came evident in a recent poll of our soldiers in 
Europe. We easily can amplify Professor Chad- 
wick’s statement: ‘There is a widespread feel- 
ing that Poland has always been an unfortunate 
country, and that the Balkans have always been 
a troublesome part of the world’”’ (p. 183) by a 
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typical G.I. definition of France as a country 
with wine, cognac, champagne, and loose 
women. The author’s observation of British 
public opinion about Russia holds equally true 
for America: “Some believe—or did believe un- 
til yesterday—that no good can come from 
Russia, others that it may provide us with a 
panacea for all our troubles. But what definite 
knowledge has either party of Russia and its 
history, or of the distinctive and permanent 
characteristics of Russian life?” (p. 183). 

Universal approval can be expected for the 
assertion that “no form of government is more 
liable to external danger than an ignorant and 
ill-informed democracy; and our only safeguard 
against the negligence which, as before, is bound 
to lead to disaster, lies in the acquisition and 
widespread dissemination of the knowledge of 
which I am speaking . . . . not only of the politi- 
cal, social and economic conditions under which 
peoples live, but also of their feelings and aspira- 
tions” (p. 187). 

Professor Chadwick finally proposes, as 
remedy, a strengthening and broadening of the 
humanistic studies “which ought to be as valu- 
able to the nation as science studies—perhaps 
even in time of war, and certainly more so in the 
period which follows war” (p. 185). As a prac- 
tical solution he advocates the organization of, 
an “Institute of Imperial (or Commonwealth) 
and International Studies’”’ whose object would 
be “‘to promote the knowledge of these subjects 
by training students and encouraging research 
in them, and to make such knowledge accessible 
to the general public” (p. 195). 

It is hoped that our institutions of higher 
learning will become increasingly aware of the 
urgency and importance of such regional cul- 
tural studies at a time when the whole world is 
looking to America for guidance and leadership. 


Otto WIRTH 
Indiana University Extension Division 


Adventures of the Mind. By Arturo CASTIGLI- 
ont, M.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. ix+428. $4.50. 


Adventures of the Mind by Dr. Arturo 
Castiglioni, a medical historian formerly of the 
University of Padua and now of Yale Univer- 
sity, is a history of magical practices and an 
analysis of the factors causing mass movements. 
Castiglioni believes that most mass movements 
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originate in an atmosphere of fear in an effort to 
control the unknown environment. He points 
out that the “assumption of power by a great 
mass-ruler is always preceded by symptoms 
clearly indicative of the right moment—that is, 
by the rise of superstitions and the rapid in- 
crease in the number of minor magicians”’ (p. 
118). 

Like other writers in this field, Castiglioni 
feels that the mass leader or magician is himself 
one of the led, a product of his environment. 
He draws an interesting analogy between mass 
psychical epidemics and epidemics of con- 
tagious disease and points out that “‘in all epi- 
demics .... healing was begun and brought 
about by pre-existing factors which formed in 
the organism itself. Defense originates automat- 
ically as a product of the poisoning” (p. 396). 

This book is written in the tradition of the 
classic studies of mass behavior of Le Bon, 
Sighele, and others. Like these earlier authors, 
Castiglioni has familiarized himself with vast 
amounts of material relating to mass excite- 
ment. It is obvious that the illustrative ex- 
amples in Adventures of the Mind are only a 
fragmentary selection from data gathered dur- 
ing a lifetime of investigation. The author’s 
medical background has given the book a set- 
ting and flavor reminiscent of the works of those 
French physicians, Janet and others, who were 
interested in psychopathology. 

The publication of Adventures of the Mind, 
written by a professor of the history of medi- 
cine, serves to remind us that there is still no 
definitive sociological analysis of the phe- 
nomena of mass excitement. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 


Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth. By ALBERT R. CHAND- 
LER. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1945. Pp. v+146. $1.75. 


Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century is, 
next to Mein Kampf, the most important lit- 
erary document of National Socialism. An anal- 
ysis and interpretation of the Myth would be a 
most desirable contribution to the understand- 
ing of contemporary political movements. 
Whether Professor Chandler’s book will fill this 
gap may be doubted. The reasons for the in- 
adequacy of a well-intentioned effort lie in the 
author’s approach. He considers the Myth a 
body of doctrine, fallacious in principles and in- 
accurate in detail; and he intends to “expound 
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and criticize” the main features of the doctrine. 
I am afraid that this is not the proper method to 
deal with a work which purports to evoke and to 
elaborate a myth. Such exposition and criticism 
can only result, as it does, in informing the 
reader about the painfully obvious: that Rosen- 
berg was indeed a National Socialist, that he be- 
lieved in the superior qualities of the Nordic 
race and condemned the Jews as an antirace, 
that Christianity is for him an oriental importa- 
tion which corrupts the Teutonic qualities, that 
the pope is a “‘medicine-man,” and that roping- 
in Meister Eckhart in support of the National 
Socialist spirit involves some violence. The criti- 
cisms again are somewhat obviously that a num- 
ber of authorities on race questions would not 
agree with Rosenberg; that his ethics can hardly 
find support in the Gospel; and that Goethe 
would not have liked Rosenberg! The great prob- 
lems raised by the Myth—of the rise of intra- 
mundane religiousness, of its causes, of its social 
appeal, of the apparent helplessness of the 
Christian churches in the face of this threat, 
etc.—are barely mentioned. Does Chandler real- 
ly believe that problems of this magnitude can 
be met by the well-bred question: “‘After com- 
paring Nazi ‘religion’ and Christianity, who can 
doubt which degrades humanity and which 
exalts it?” Still, the English reader who is 
unacquainted with Rosenberg’s Myth may de- 
rive some introductory information from the 


. book as well as a few bibliographical references. 


ErRIcH VOEGELIN 
Louisiana State University 


Language and Myth. By Ernst CASSIRER. 
Translated by SUSANNE K. LANGER. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
Pp. x+103. $2.00. 


This little book is a translation of a study 
published in German some twenty years ago. 
It presents an outline of a highly philosophical 
theory of mind which Cassirer developed sys- 
tematically in his Philosophie der symbolischen 
Formen (3 Vols.). 

Among sociologists this theory of mind might 
find, if any, a kindréd response among the 
sociologists of knowledge, for, although this 
study does not refer explicitly to any theory of 
social perception, it has, in its implications, a 
definite bearing on this type of problem. 

Cassirer’s basic thesis is that every form of 
existence has its source in a peculiar “way of 
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seeing”’ and that each way of seeing is fixed and 
expressed in specific symbolic forms, verbal, 
religious, artistic, mathematical, or whatever 
they may be. The ‘‘ways of seeing” and the sym- 
bolic forms in which they find their formulation 
define the perspectives of different conceptions 
of the world. The analysis does not precede the 
language but is, rather, shaped by the language 
itself: “‘All theoretical cognition takes its de- 
parture from a world already preformed by the 
language; the scientist, the historian, even the 
philosopher, lives with his objects only as lan- 
guage presents them to him.” The difference 
between several languages, therefore, is not a 
matter of different sounds and words but of dif- 
ferent world conceptions. 

In a chapter on “Word Magic’”’ Cassirer 
exemplifies his thesis in showing how the name 
not only defines, but actually constitutes, the 
unity and the uniqueness of personality: ‘“The 
name is what first makes man an individual. 
Where this verbal distinctiveness is not formed, 
there the outlines of personality tend also to be 
effaced.”” Thus, changing the name means 
changing the personality. 

The intellectual link between language and 
myth is to be found in metaphorical thinking: 
“‘Myth, language and art begin as a concrete, 
undivided unity, which is only gradually re- 
solved into a triad of independent modes of 
spiritual creativity.” 

If the basic thesis of Cassirer, according to 
which every form of existence is co-ordinated 
to a peculiar way of seeing as revealed in differ- 
ent systems of symbols, is correct, then the 
question might be raised as to whether certain 
defects of sociological theory do not originate 
both in our having failed so far to develop a 
specific “‘sociological way of seeing’? which 
would enable us to grasp the peculiarly elusive 
social phenomena (the term “‘insight’’ circum- 
scribes rather vaguely this specific “way of 
seeing”) and in our having failed to elaborate a 
specifically sociological system of symbols which 
could serve as an adequate vehicle for fixing and 
communicating specific contents of social per- 
ception. Finally, we may ask whether such a 
sociological system of symbols should not be 
based on a rather permissive attitude toward 
using metaphorical forms of expression when- 
ever these forms seem to offer the most ade- 
quate, or even the only possible, form of percep- 
tion and presentation. 

GuSsTAV ICHHEISER 
Talladega College 
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Dictatorship and Political Police: The Technique 
of Control by Fear. By E. K. BRAMSTEDT. 
(“International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction,” edited by KARL 
MANNHEIM.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1945.) Pp. ix+275. 
155. 


This condensed volume is divided into three 
parts. The first discusses two “‘test cases from 
history” —the political police under Napoleon I 
and Napoleon III. The considerably longer sec- 
ond part, “Secret Control in Our Time,” con- 
tains four chapters on Mussolini’s O.V.R.A., on 
Hitler’s SS and Gestapo, and on Nazi concen- 
tration camps. The last and longest part, under 
the heading of ‘Terror and Resistance,” deals 
with techniques of terrorization; with the 
manipulation of law; with propaganda and its 
relations to terror; with the impact of the secret 
police on the people; with resistance in Ger- 
many from 1933 to 1939 and in Nazi-occupied 
countries from 1940 to 1944; and, as conclusion, 
with “legacies and: lessons.” Five illuminating 
appendixes present, respectively, a speech of 
Himmler’s, which gives good insight into his 
mentality ; a witness’s description of a session of 
the German People’s Court; firsthand reports 
on conditions in an Italian political prison; an 
exposé of a secret network of the Belgian Rexist 
party culled from a clandestine Belgian organ; 
and a striking example, taken from reflections 
published in a local Dutch newspaper, of the 
contagiousness of Herrenvolk behavior, effective 
after its original exemplifiers disappeared. 

This is not a treatise in social control, or 
even in social control by terror, but rather, 
predominantly, a description. As such, it is 
highly meritorious in its almost consistently fac- 
tual narrative, which draws upon rich sources 
that are hardly available elsewhere. Still other 
sources will, of course, have to await accessi- 
bility in the future. Occasionally, it may be 
noted, Dr. Bramstedt, in surely understandable 
indignation, proffers hasty, derogatory “ex- 
planations,”’ as when he employs such formulas 
as ‘“‘perverted instincts” (p. 128), “deep-rooted 
desire of most Germans” (p. 160), and similar 
terms. But the facts amassed, often, obviously, 
with great difficulty, more than make up for 
some passages to which sociologists and social 
psychologists might, on theoretical grounds, 
take exception. Indeed, this reviewer highly 
recommends the book as required reading in 
courses on social control and related fields. If it 
serves in such capacity, however, it is to be re- 
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gretted that it contains no discussion of the 
Russian secret police; but there is hope that this 
weakness will be eliminated in a second edition. 

Even though mainly descriptive, Bram- 
stedt’s work is full of theoretically suggestive 
passages. For example, it would appear worth 
while to analyze the (well-documented!) propo- 
sition that ‘Army and secret police together are 
the strongest symbols of the potentialities of 
Force” (p. 228) and to follow out its implica- 
tions for a theory of the modern state or for a 
characterization of contemporary Western cul- 
ture. Or, the following instruction to distribu- 
tors of a clandestine paper (La Voix des Belges) 
has direct bearing upon theory and method- 
ology of interviewing, as well as upon the so- 
ciology of knowledge (more particularly, upon 
the sociology of attitude and gesture): ““When 
approaching anybody for the first time make 
sure of his sentiments, if necessary in some 
rather absurd way. Note his reaction, for in- 
stance, to the remark that the Germans may 
win the war” (p. 213). 

Other theoretically strategic paragraphs 
could be easily cited, but those quoted, as well 
as the readable and tightly organized presenta- 
tion of the mass of facts painstakingly gathered, 
will make understandable this reviewer’s hope 
that an American edition of Bramstedt’s work 
will soon follow upon its original publication in 
England. 

Kurt H. 
Ohio State University 


Reveille for Radicals. By Saut D. ALINsky. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 
228. $2.50. 


Reveille for Radicals is really two books: one, 
an essay on the “radical” and his place in 
American life; the other, a discussion of people’s 
organizations, “the democratic organization of 
our people for democracy.” In spite of the au- 
thor’s efforts to show the place of the radical in 
people’s organizations, Reveille for Radicals re- 
mains a presentation of two topics rather than 
an integrated whole. 

Sociologists will be interested in Alinsky’s 
discussion of the radical and his function and in 
the masterly manner in which he differentiates 
radicals from liberals. Alinsky believes that the 
function of the radical is to participate in the 
building of people’s organizations and to fight 
fascism by making democracy work. 


Most sociologists, however, will be more di- 
rectly concerned with Alinsky’s presentation of 
the work of the people’s organizations. These 
groups of people working together in their com- 
mon interest are proof that democracy can work 
and that it does exist in the United States. 
Alinsky shows how a people’s organization is 
formed “out of the grass roots,” how it grows 
“as a conflict group,” and what various tech- 
niques must be used in making such an organi- 
zation develop and function. 

While the techniques of mass organization 
are not systematically outlined, there is much 
that can be learned by inference from Alinsky’s 
examples. The sociologist who has ever actively 
participated in the life of a community or who 
ever expects to do so would do well to read this 
book. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 


Country Planning: A Study of Rural Problems. 
By the AGRICULTURAL Economics RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE. Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. vi+283. $2.50. 


Country Planning is the report of a survey 
conducted under the auspices of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Research Institute of Oxford 
in 1943. A district in the English Midlands was 
selected as the locale for intensive study. The 
objective of the survey was “to test the method 
and scope of an inquiry which would provide a 
basis for country planning” (p. iv). The report 
represents the efforts of a number of persons 
qualified in various social and economic dis- 
ciplines. It is commendable for its coherence, its 
completeness, and the clarity with which the 
problems of rural England are portrayed. The 
solutions proposed are forthright and courage- 
ous. If for no other reason, the report is worthy 
of serious attention as an example of a method 
in co-ordinated research. Its merit, however, is 
far more inclusive; for it is also a significant case 
record of an important segment of English life; 
and in its conclusions may be found implications 
and assumptions which explain the direction in 
whic! the thought of English scholars is mov- 
ing. The conclusions can best be understood in 
the light of a summary of the facts. 

Over the English countryside there rests the 
heavy burden of a stagnated and obsolescent 
agricultural industry. It is reflected in a pattern 
of landownership and use which has remained 
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relatively unchanged for the last six decades. It 
is seen in the picturesque but primitive rural 
dwellings and farm buildings. It is found in the 
flight of the young from the land and the rural 
villages and in the disappearance of local indus- 
tries and skilled artisans. 

The great vitality injected into English agri- 
culture as a result of the land inclosures, new 
techniques, satisfactory prices, and the de- 
mands of a rapidly growing industrial popula- 
tion for foodstuffs played itself out in the 1880’s, 
with the advent of an agricultural depression. 
Local government bodies, with inadequate fiscal 
and administrative authority, have proved 
unable to meet the needs of the rural and village 
population. Public services normally provided 
through private enterprise or publicly owned 
facilities are largely lacking. The standards of 
housing and education were found to be far be- 
low those available to the residents of industrial 
communities. 

The depressed economic condition of agricul- 
ture may be accounted only partly responsible 
for this situation. There is also an inertia or in- 
ability of the population to take full advantage 
of state aids and subsidies which permit relief 
and correction. The dormancy of other institu- 
tions, such as the church, is an additional mani- 
festation of a moribund social order which is 
based on the technology of another century. 

These technological, economic, and social 
problems, although not ignored by the public 
authorities, have been overshadowed by the 
urgency of urban and industrial conditions and 
the emphasis given to the latter. Rural com- 
munities have drifted because of a lack of local 
initiative and adequate government support. 
The inability of the rural population to meet its 
own needs arises from a depressed agriculture 
and the absence of private capitalistic enter- 
prise and of professionally qualified persons. 
The result has been a progressive deterioration 
and stagnation. 

It is a basic assumption of this volume that 
the citizens of a modern state are entitled to 
share in the amenities of life. Only through the 
revitalization of the people and of the institu- 
tions of the countryside can this be accom- 
plished. The failure of local government, inertia 
and lack of leadership on the local level, and the 
dormancy of other institutions attest to the in- 
ability of those living on the land to meet the 
problems. The argument is advanced that only 
through widespread and over-all policy-making 
and planning can the revitalization be realized. 
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It logically follows that a solution must be the 
responsibility of the central government. 

Country planning as a function of the state 
would have as its objectives: ‘‘to secure the 
greater efficiency of agriculture and land utiliza- 
tion; to provide conditions of living and oppor- 
tunities in life for the countryman as good as 
those available to other sections of the com- 
munity” (p. 270). The solutions proposed flow 
from the facts. 

Fifty or sixty years ago there obtained in the 
survey area, as in many parts of England, a 
prosperous, self-contained system of grain and 
meat production. The combination of falling 
agricultural prices, due to the importation of 
cheap foodstuffs from abroad, and of rising ma- 
terial and labor costs led to economic depres- 
sion. Farmers attempted to adjust to the new 
conditions by converting from tillage and stock- 
feeding to grass, thus reducing the demand for 
labor. Some few turned to dairying. The war 
years 1914-18 brought some new life to the old 
system, but in the years immediately following 
there was a reversion. 

The effect of the agricultural depression was 
to freeze farming in the pattern of the previous 
century. The result is that the obstacles to the 
introduction of modern farm practices are ac- 
cordingly greater. The system of private owner- 
ship of land appears to be an almost insuperable 
barrier. Of the survey group of 112 farmers, a 
few over one-third, utilizing one quarter of the 
acreage, were Owner-occupiers. The remainder 
were tenants. This condition is apparently typi- 
cal of much of the rural area. The comparatively 
large number of tenants who had more than one 
landlord and the scattered pattern of parcels 
farmed by both tenants and owners were addi- 
tional complicating factors. The lack of ade- 
quate water supplies and the ancient farm build- 
ings are additional hindrances to modern farm- 
ing. 

The solution proposed is drastic and sweep- 
ing. It contemplates the rationalization of agri- 
culture through a complete regrouping of farm 
tracts and the introduction of scientific and 
mechanical farming. It is specifically recom- 
mended that farm size be increased from the 
present average of 109 acres to a minimum of 
450 acres. It is recommended that many of the 
farm buildings be destroyed and that less per- 
manent and more functional units be substi- 
tuted. The workers in this new agriculture 
would need to be trained technicians with ade- 
quate housing, appropriate wages, and a chance 
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to live in communities where they and their 
families could participate in social life. 

The proponents of this plan are fully aware 
of the political and fiscal difficulties. They rec- 
ognize that the present pattern of landowner- 
ship would be disturbed. They accept that there 
would be capital loss and probably lower rents. 
But in the conflict of private property versus 
agricultural efficiency there is for them only one 
answer. 

The rationalization of agriculture is only one 
of the considerations central to the thesis of 
country planning. The study of the social 
aspects of village and rural life revealed other 
deficiencies which must be corrected. The sur- 
vey disclosed that the system of education was 
far from satisfactory. Decentralized control 
combined with inadequate instruction did not 
give the children the kind of education to which 
they were entitled. The buildings were old, 
lacked modern facilities, and were not adaptable 
for remodeling. 

Equally illustrative of the decay in rural liv- 
ing was the impotence of church organization. 
The average weekly attendance was about ten 
per cent of the total population and was mostly 
elderly women. Religion was unrelated to mod- 
ern life. The conclusion was made “that the 
parochial system has broken down, both as an 
organization and as an influence, and that large 
measures of reform seem to be needed if the 
Church is to be an effective force in rural social 
life’ (p. 201). Through consolidation of 
parishes, centralization, increased stipends, and 
the extension of interest to modern problems, it 
is hoped that this reformation might be 
achieved. 

The interdependent nature of industrial and 
tural problems is developed in the final chapter. 
The unregulated expansion of urban population 
into the countryside is brought into focus. It is 
seen as compounding many of the already exist- 
ing evils. The alternative is planned industrial 
decentralization which would provide a stable 
economic base for a sufficiently large population 
so that public services could be provided for all. 
The community life of the small village would 
thus be strengthened, and the new rationalized 
agriculture would provide the inhabitants with 
the bulk of their perishable food necessities. 

This survey of a small area of rural England 
is more than a coldly analytical account of its 
socioceconomics. It contains a plan through 
which the inadequacies of agriculture and rural 
living may be remedied. It is also a statement of 
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the need for the revitalization of rural life, pre- 
serving only those portions which do not inhibit 
new incentives for better housing, education, 
health, and other public and private services, 
and for remunerative and dignified employ- 
ment. 

The critical analysis of the assumptions and 
conclusions of this volume raises many disturb- 
ing questions. Praise must be given for the thor- 
oughness with which every facet has been ex- 
amined. The facility with which the findings of 
different persons in the separate areas of agricul- 
ture, education, health, etc., have been woven 
into a coherent and forceful picture of the situa- 
tion demonstrates the validity of co-ordinated 
research. The conclusions and proposals are 
logical in terms of the assumptions and facts. 

It is at this point, however, that a question- 
ing voice should be raised. Is it certain that an 
efficient agriculture may be achieved only 
through its rationalization? Is it certain that 
state-planned and state-controlled public serv- 
ices and centralized and efficient private activi- 
ties will solve the problems? Is it not possible 
that the flight of the people from urban centers 
into the “dormitory” villages and countryside 
may not stem from the very same regimentation 
and regulation which it is proposed to bring to 
these rural villages? May there not be a deep 
cancer in the body politic which has been over- 
looked, and may it not be that centralized con- 
trol, state planning, and rationalized industry 
are also its manifestations instead of its cure. 

Surely, the loss of initiative, the lack of 
leadership, the inertia of the country villages 
cannot be completely explained in terms of the 
decline of agriculture and local industries. Has 
the anomie of modern industrial life been solved 
through centralized state control? Has there 
been the ensuing vitalization in urban life as a 
result of the provision of “amenities” which it is 
proposed to bring to rural peoples, willy-nilly? 
Is it not possible that the withdrawal of sig- 
nificant functions from rural areas has con- 
tributed to loss of initiative and leadership as 
much as it has been a manifestation of it? 

Skepticism that a planned (from above) and 
regulated world will solve the human problems 
of which our era has its full share should be re- 
tained. One should not fall into an “either-or” 
definition of the problem. Certainly, there must 
be the continuing adjustment of agriculture and 
other industries to new techniques and new con- 
ditions if they are to survive. A citizenry has the 
right to the enjoyment of the advances in hous- 
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ing, education, health, etc. The fundamental 
question is “How” and by what method are 
these to be incorporated into community life. 
There is as yet no absolute proof that the only 
course is that of statism. 

The current of modern times may be running 
too strong. The inertia of a people accustomed 
to having its problems solved from above and 
afar may be too great. Nevertheless, voices need 
to be raised in protest against the assumption 
that planners and bureaucrats have all the 
answers. Evidence is beginning to accumulate 
from studies in government and business that 
the efficient, effective method of solving many 
problems can be found in the development of 
techniques by which those who live in com- 
munities or work in industry are given a voice 
in, and an incentive for, solving their own prob- 
lems. 

It is suggested that the authors of this stimu- 
lating volume might seek further understand- 
ing, utilizing socioanthropological techniques, 
of the decay of community life in the English 
countryside and that in those new findings there 
might also come revelations for an entirely new 
approach for meeting the problems which they 
so clearly describe. 

SOLON KIMBALL 
Michigan State College 


Agriculiure in an Unstable Economy. By THEO- 
DORE W. ScHuLTz. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xix+299. $2.75. 


Most sociologists, especially rural sociolo- 
gists, will find this book of great interest. Fine 
writing and graphics make it hard to lay down. 
Moreover, since the economists are in strategic 
positions which enable them to assist in the 
future policy-making of governmental and state 
educational agencies, it behooves the sociolo- 
gists to know how they intend to use their 
influence. 

Although opposing many past adjustment 
policies, the author believes certain regulations 
are needed. He recommends those which make 
for a more efficient use of resources, storage, en- 
largement of farms which are too small to use 
labor and capital efficiently, improved farming 
practices and tenure arrangements, and a sys- 
tem of “forward prices” which would allow 
farmers to plan in security for one production 
period. 

A tremendous amount of evidence is arrayed 
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to prove that the chief difficulties of agriculture 
do not lie within itself but within the instability 
of urban industry. Much valuable evidence, 
some of which is of sociological nature, demon- 
strates the essential difference in the response of 
farmers and nonfarmers and of their enterprises 
to such things as prices and economic condi- 
tions. The author, having found relative sta- 
bility in agriculture and having found the cause 
of most of the farmers’ sufferings in the insta- 
bility of industry, argues as follows: industrial 
prices and other aspects of culture should be 
given more stability. This, he believes, will cure 
most of agriculture’s ills; but another adjust- 
ment is important. Since the farmers are under- 
paid, their numbers should be reduced so that 
each will get more. 

Now all this may sound fine, but it is up to 
the economists to prove that they can stabilize 
industry before deciding to tie the kite of agri- 
culture to its whims. The author’s own data 
prove that urban industry, not agriculture, 
makes for instability. If agriculture were as 
unstable as urban industry, alternating feast 
and famine would be the pattern of life. Plan- 
ners in the past have had so little success in 
stabilizing the employment and production of 
industrial society that many rural sociologists, 
among others whom the liberal economists may 
call nostalgic romanticists, see national ruin in 
these schemes to stabilize agriculture through 
reducing its numbers to include only the com- 
mercial farmers who, in terms of social solidar- 
ity, are the least secure of all. 

With the author’s contention that the farmer 
does not receive enough for his contribution to 
the welfare of the nation, the reviewer agrees. 
However, the author’s recommendations lead to 
the conclusion that the farmer’s function is 
solely that of producing food and fiber. With 
this, the reviewer cannot agree. Throughout his- 
tory one of the farmer’s greatest contributions 
has been to the stability of society and the pro- 
duction of a surplus of human beings, without 
which modern urban culture could not exist. 
Throughout the book the author advocates get- 
ting more and more people off the land. This 
follows even after a description of rural society 
has been presented which would convince the 
sociologist that some of the basic reasons for 
the relative stability of agriculture, namely, 
family and community solidarity, are associated 
with a system which keeps more than the com- 
mercial farmers on the land. Using the data 
available concerning increased mechanization 
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and the relative productive capacity of the 
mechanized commercial farmer, the reviewer 
believes the author could reduce the farm popu- 
lation by 75 per cent and keep within his objec- 
tives. 

The reviewer cannot agree that the way to 
attain a high rural level of living and stability 
for the nation is to move the stable part of the 
society over into the unstable. Even if the indus- 
trial society suddenly became stable, an event 
which does not seem likely, judging from pres- 
ent and past trends, the author’s recommenda- 
tions would seem, to the reviewer, ill advised. 

If only about 5 per cent of the nation’s popu- 
lation lived off the farms and if that 5 per cent 
were the relatively infertile commercial farmers, 
the scarcity of laborers in industry would result 
in a hue and cry for laborers from the world’s 
overpopulated areas. The problem might then 
be whether or not we could integrate Orientals 
rapidly enough into our culture to keep our pro- 
duction potential equal to that of Russia, whose 
reproduction rate is so much higher. 

Since industrial stability is only a dream, this 
reviewer would prefer a different but more at- 
tainable dream. This dream would give most of 
our present farmers a level of living equivalent 
to that of urban dwellers, recognizing that 
urban society profits from tariffs and other sub- 
sidies. Since the cities must import many of 
their laborers from rural areas, the most equi- 
table means of raising the farmer’s level of living 
is through improving his schools, health facili- 
ties, churches, and all other similar agencies. At 
any rate, industry should demonstrate its sta- 
bility and desirability as a way of life before we 
liquidate the only stable segment of American 
life. 

CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Farmers of the World: The Development of Agri- 
cultural Extension. Edited by EpMuND DE S. 
BRUNNER, IRWIN T. SANDERS, and DouGLas 
ENSMINGER. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+208. $2.50. 


Between the introductory chapter defining 
“extension” (“‘away-from-the-classroom”’ rural 
education) and the concluding summary called 
“The Role of Extension in World Reconstruc- 
tion” this volume consists of a series of essays 
on problems of extension work in various regions 
of the world. The essays are arranged under the 
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headings: “pre-literate,” “peasant,” and “‘Euro- 
American’’; and a separate chapter introduces 
each of these three kinds of societies, with spe- 
cial reference to culture change within it. 

The descriptive chapters (Pacific Islands, 
China, India, Arab Fellahin, Balkans, Latin 
America, United Kingdom, Northwest Europe, 
and the United States) are written by extension 
workers with experience in the regions about 
which they write. Apparently, they were pro- 
vided with an outline of topics to be covered so 
that there is considerable uniformity in the 
separate reports. Each describes the country 
and the kind of extension services offered and 
needed, and each emphasizes principles or 
‘practical hints” for successful extension work. 
These latter are monotonously similar. As the 
Foreword says: “The reader will be surprised at 
the similarity in the experience of the writers, 
whether in the Balkans, in the Middle East, or 
in India. These men have arrived at their opin- 
ions independently.” 

Part of the similarity comes with the com- 
mon recognition that the extension worker must 
take account of, and work within, the local cul- 
ture and social organization. Indeed, the entire 
book may be taken as a plea for the importance 
of the cultural point of view. Since sociologists 
and anthropologists tend to take this for 
granted, the book is probably addressed rather 
to laymen and unconverted extension workers. 
To this reviewer, who is surfeited of the claims 
of “applied anthropology,” it is a relief to find 
an utter lack of pretense that the “principles” 
to be applied—once the significance of culture 
as an integrated whole is granted—are based on 
any more than common-sense experience. 

Although this is not a book on theory, or of 
much theoretical interest, it does inadvertently 
point to a confusion in our thinking about the 
term ‘‘folk.’”’ The word is commonly applied to 
peasant peoples to contrast them with members 
of Western urbanized society; in terms of the 
same contrast, it is frequently applied to non- 
literate tribal people as wel!. But in the con- 
ceptual framework that has developed, it is 
properly applied to an ideal type. The “folk” 
society is at one of the ideal polar extremities of 
the “‘folk-urban”’ continuum; and, clearly, the 
real tribal and peasant societies are at points 
along this continuum, with the first relatively 
closer to the folk than the second. This book, on 
the other hand, follows common usage. The 
terms “peasant” and “folk” are used inter- 
changeably. But, more significantly, the impor- 
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tant distinction to the extension worker appears 
to be not that between the “‘primitive” and the 
“turban” but that between the peasant and the 
urbanized rural society. Of interest to the rural 
sociologist is the process of urbanization not 
along the whole axis but only along that part 
which involves the change from the peasant to 
the commercialized, impersonalized, individ- 
ualized, and secularized farm community. The 
“folk society,” far from being the small and 
isolated tribal society, is simply the non- 
urbanized but also nonisolated, and usually 
agricultural, peasant society. Although this 
usage is practical and economical, since tribal 
societies are disappearing anyway, it does 
muddy theoretical waters by obscuring the 
place of the breakdown of isolation and the 
widening of social integration in the whole proc- 
ess of urbanization. Perhaps the time has come 
to set up the peasant society as a third ideal 
type; but then it should be defined in terms of 
the other two—the ideal folk and the ideal 
urban. 

Sot Tax 
University of Chicago 


“A Study of the Values of Living and Working 
in the Rural Environment,” Part I: “The 
Construction of Rural Living Opinion 
Scales”; Part LI: “The Opinions of Young 
Women University Students.” By W. A. 
ANDERSON. (Department of Rural Sociology. 
Mimeographed. Bulls. 18 and 19.) Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1946. Pp. xx+44; pp. 
xXX-+ 23. 


From the literature on rural life, 250 quota- 
tions were assembled. Then 168 statements were 
phrased which covered the following ten phases 
of the rural environment as a place for healthful 
living, doing enjoyable work through farming, 
obtaining the necessary education for life, earn- 
ing a satisfactory living through farming, enjoy- 
ing wholesome recreation and leisure, having 
aesthetically pleasing experiences, carrying on a 
sociable life as a community member, obtaining 
the necessary facilities for a good level of living, 
developing wholesome family life, and the 
proper rearing of children. 

The Likert form schedule permitting five re- 
sponse positions ranging from “‘strongly agreed’”’ 
to “strongly disagreed” was used. The instru- 
ment was first administered to twenty graduate 
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students and professors, improved, and again 
administered to the same group. It was then 
improved and administered to 260 Cornell Uni- 
versity students, 86 per cent of whom had never 
lived on a farm and gt per cent of whom were 
women. The discriminative values of each of the 
164 items were measured by the Rundquist and 
Sletto method, and the scale-value differences 
and critical ratios were computed. The manner 
in which two similar groups among the 260 stu- 
dents responded to the instrument was studied 
to test further the scale’s validity. As a result of 
the study, the scale was revised, and 140 state- 
ments were retained as presented in the publica- 
tion. The author concludes: ‘When the expres- 
sions of their opinions about these specific 
aspects of rural living are combined, these 
young women seem to be slightly more favor- 
able than unfavorable to living in the rural 
areas. Both the total scores made on the tests 
and the reactions to the individual items indi- 
cate this. But the margin of favorableness is a 
slight one.” 

No sociologists will want to study the values 
inherent in rural living by the survey method 
without consulting this study. However, this 
reviewer believes that a more informal open-end 
interview, when used in conjunction with such 
instruments as this Rural Living Opinion Scale, 
would add meaning to results obtained. 


CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Peguche, Canton of Otavalo, Province of Imbabua, 
Ecuador: A Study of Andean Indians. By 
Este CLews Parsons. (‘‘Publications in 
Anthropology, Ethnological Series.”’) Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. vili+225. $3.00. 


This posthumously published volume is a 
tribute to the author’s perception of needed re- 
search projects in the field of American Indian 
ethnography. Peguche is the first study to be 
made of an Indian community in the Andean 
region in spite of general recognition of the pre- 
historic importance of that area. The mono- 
graph is therefore particularly welcome. While 
new territory is invaded, Dr. Parsons has not 
deserted the theme of her previous works, 
Pueblo Indian Religion and Mitla. In the final 
chapter of Peguche she has again endeavored to 
disentangle the present cultural web of ab- 
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original and Spanish traits. She has the added 
task, in Peguche, of distinguishing between 
Quechua and the eastern lowland Jivaro traits. 
Recognizing the difficulty of imputing origins to 
traits, the Jivaro-like traits are designated in 
the trait provenience chart as “parallels,” al- 
though she would certainly not preclude the 
possibility of diffusion. The Spanish traits are 
indicated as “parallels or loans.” Emphasis is 
placed on the fusion of compatible traits into 
new complexes. 

Dr. Parsons did her field work during two 
short periods of residence in Ecuador in 1940 
and 1941, which totaled only five months. She 
lived in the city of Otavalo, two miles from 
Peguche, but spent most of her days in Peguche. 
There, she worked largely with and through 
Rosita Lema, a native of the community. The 
study does not read like an “‘informant’s ac- 
count,” and Dr. Parsons clearly drew much 
from observation and other contacts. Rosita 
Lema was more Catholicized than many of her 
neighbors, as Dr. Parsons herself points out. 
However, that part of the report which is dis- 
tinctively ‘“‘Rosita’”’ is generally so indicated. 
Due to the limited field period, this monograph 
is not as detailed as Dr. Parsons’ previous ones. 
This does not, however, keep it from being a 
well-balanced and penetrating description of the 
total life of the community. 

In addition to the text on Peguche, the vol- 
ume includes a thirty-four-page Appendix, in 
fine print, which deals with the ethnography of 
the parish on Juan Montalvo. This community 
is only fourteen miles from Peguche, but it lies 
near the headwaters of the Amazonian drainage 
and has been more exposed to influences from 
that area. Almost all this appendix was in- 
geniously derived from reports of school-bred 
Indians which were edited and guided by Juan 
L. Gorrell of Quito, who transmitted them to 
Dr. Parsons. The material in this appendix is 
useful for comparative purposes. The descrip- 
tive framework parallels that used for Peguche, 
which is the traditional topical handling. Dr. 
Parsons has added one new section called “In 
Peguche Houses.” This chapter describes inci- 
dents in Peguche as observed by the author. 
The incidents really constitute notes from the 
ethnologist’s notebook. Like family histories 


_and biographies, they are useful in providing 


insight into the culture. 

The origin of the Peguche population cannot 
be stated with certainty. Dr. Parsons cites the 
evidence which inclines her to believe them to 


be descended from Quechua Indians moved to 
their present location from Peru on orders of the 
Inca. This movement of entire peoples about 
the empire was a policy designed to quell recal- 
citrant tribes and to spread Quechua culture. 
The historical evidence and the present culture 
of Peguche Indians both seem to support Dr. 
Parsons’ contention. 

While Dr. Parsons has long been interested 
in tracing the provenience of traits in communi- 
ties of mixed culture origin, she has rarely de- 
voted her analytic attention to the social 
mechanisms through which new traits are enter- 
ing the local culture. In all fairness it must be 
stated that her descriptions are generally so 
thorough that the reader interested in the 
mechanisms of culture change finds adequate 
data from which to deduce the processes for 
himself. In this connection, Dr. Parsons has 
made a point in Peguche of ignoring the extent 
of race mixture in the bearers of the mixed cul- 
ture. She states that she is primarily concerned 
with culture and avoids describing the racial 
situation lest race and culture be confused. This 
represents a change of policy since she wrote 
Mitla. It is an unfortunate change, considering 
the continual interplay of race and culture in 
Latin America, particularly with regard to 
status and the role of mixed bloods in the proc- 
ess of culture change. 

Peguche is an important work in a pioneer 
area of ethnographic community studies. 
Written in Dr. Parsons’ usual enjoyable man- 
ner, it conveys a clear picture of the life of a 
people about whom there was previously almost 
no organized knowledge. The numerous and ex- 
cellent footnotes show painstaking reference to 
all pertinent literature. The book is a “‘must”’ for 
anyone interested in current Latin-American 
aboriginal life. 

HoRACE MINER 
University of Michigan 


Directors and Their Functions: A Preliminary 
Study. By Joun CALHOUN BAKER. Boston: 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1945. Pp. v+145. $2.50. 


This book by John C. Baker, president of 
Ohio University, formerly of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, pre- 
sents a preliminary analysis of the functions of 
directors together with case studies of the direc- 
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torates in four large corporations. The objective 
of the study was “to understand the substance 
of how directors functioned rather than simply 
the form or what the record appeared to be.”’ 
To do this he used both records of all sorts and 
interviews with directors, executives, stock- 
holders, government officials, and executives of 
labor organizations. Furthermore, this book 
represents only part of a more extensive study 
and as such should not be too severely con- 
demned for its limitations. 


For the student of modern business organi- 
zations this is a very useful study. In the case 
Studies it gives a detailed description of the 
formal structure of the directorate, its activities 
and its relations to the company as well as some 
of the reasoning behind the particular form of 
organization. Furthermore, it shows the com- 
plexities of top management and the difficulty 
of deciding what is the most effective form it 
should take. 

On the whole, both the general interpreta- 
tions and the case studies deal too much with 
superficial aspects of the situations and do not 
get down into the way the systems work. For 
example, one gets no real understanding of the 
differences involved in having a board com- 
posed primarily of executives or one of out- 
siders. To do so one would want to know just 
what goes on at board meetings, what goes on 
among the directors between meetings, how 
other executives feel about directors and de- 
cisions of directors, etc. Another problem 
often talked about by executives is that of fac- 
tionalism among directors and executives, how 
it enters into decisions, and its effect upon or- 
ganizations. This was not dealt with in the 
work yet is the sort of thing which must be rec- 
ognized if we wish to understand the way many 
organizations function. 


While this is useful as a preliminary study, 
let us hope that the final work carries the analy- 
sis to a more fundamental and significant level. 


BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 


University of Chicago 
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Nursing in Commerce and Indusiry. By BETHEL 
J. McGratu. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1946. Pp. xvi+356. $3.00. 


It is the hints of the status dilemma of the in- 
dustrial nurse, rather than the body of Miss 
McGrath’s book, that are of interest to the so- 
ciologist. 

The “company doctor” has often been 
suspect because of his economic dependence on 
management. The industrial nurse may have an 
even more difficult role to play. In many small 
concerns she has responsibility for the health 
service without the requisite prestige and au- 
thority. 

The author urges her to take responsibility 
for initiating preventive measures, health educa- 
tion, counseling, and even research. “It is not 
enough to satisfy an employer who has little 
knowledge of nursing. .... Nor is it enough to 
satisfy a doctor whose demands may easily be 
met and who has no time to amplify the pro- 
gram” (p. 53). 

At the same time she must contrive to main- 
tain the proper professional relationship to the 
medical profession, frequently represented only 
by an “‘on-call” physician, even if she has to 
draw up orders for him to sign. “. . . . industrial 
nurses often do not have such counsel as fre- 
quently as needed because they hesitate to ask 
for unpaid service and doctors commonly do not 
offer advice unless asked”’ (p. 50). The nurse is 
warned not “to be coerced into wrong proce- 
dures by aggressive and mistaken lay people, 
regardless of their positions with the firm” (p. 
20). 

Where no physician gives regular hours to 
the plant, the nurse can look either to organized 
labor or to management for backing. The au- 
thor appears to have some doubts about the 
professional propriety of union membership, 
and proposes that the nurse be given status in 
the industrial hierarchy with the salary of a 
department head. This is hardly realistic, but 
the book has a great many practical suggestions 
of value to nurses. 

JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS 
Roosevelt College 
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lic University Press, 1943. Pp. xii+124. An 
original study of a sample of lay Catholic social 
workers graduated from (1) a Catholic college 
and (2) an accredited school of social work, 
Catholic or secular. Based on a schedule designed 
to determine the social worker’s knowledge of 
Catholic social teaching and to compare gradu- 
ates of secular schools with those of Catholic 
schools. 

LA VIOLETTE, ForREST E. Americans of Japanese 
Ancestry: A Study of Assimilation in the Ameri- 
can Community. Toronto: Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 1945. Pp. xi+185. Report 
of original study by the author; special attention 
to the Japanese family, the community, the oc- 
cupations, and the social adjustment of the Nisei. 

MarIANo, JOHN H. Shall I Get a Divorce—and How? 
New York: Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 
1946. Pp. x+141. $2.00. A manual on court prac- 
tice and legal requirements of the states, with 
advice and “tests of a bankrupt marriage.” 


Muntz, Earte E. Proposals for Health, Old-Age and 
Unemployment Insurance: A Comparison of the 
1943 and 1945 Wagner-Murray Bills. National 
Economic Problems, No. 418. New York and 
Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise As- 
sociation, Inc., 1946. Pp. 87. $0.50. 

MustTarpD, Harry S. Government in Public Health. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. 
xvi+219. $1.50. Research monographs, with 
emphasis on the trend toward federal responsi- 
bility in public health activity. 

NATHANSON, JEROME (ed.). Science for Democracy. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x+ 
170. $2.50. In addition to six papers on various 
aspects of the relation of science to society, the 
volume contains the report of a round-table dis- 
cussion, “Does Private Industry Threaten Free- 
dom of Scientific Research?” 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION, INC. The 
ABC’s of Public Relations for Recreation: A 
Primer for the Recreation Worker. New York: 
National Recreation Association, 1946. Pp. 64. 
$0.85. 

NELSON, BERNARD H. The Fourteenth Amendment 
and the Negro since 1920. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+18s. 
Treats problem on basis of court cases, of which 
he gives an extensive reference list. Special prob- 
lems considered are residential segregation, dis- 
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franchisement, exclusion from juries, educational 
opportunities, and fair trials for Negrces. Good 
bibliography of law journal articles. A disserta- 
tion. 

NELSON, JOHN OLIVER (ed.). We Have This Minis- 
try: Church Vocations for Men and Women. New 
York: Association Press, 1946. Pp. xi+93. $1.50. 
A symposium on ministerial ‘“‘specialties”— 
rural worker, missionary, church social worker, 
chaplain, city pastor, etc. 

NorRTON, JOHN K., and LAWLER, EuGENE S. Un- 
finished Business in American Education: An 
Inventory of Public School Expenditures in the 
United States. Washington, D.C: American 
Council on Education, 1946. Pp. 64. $1.00. 


NUESSE, CELESTINE JosEPH. The Social Thought of 
American Catholics, 1634-1829. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1945. Pp. x+315. A Ph.D. dissertation. 


O’HARE, JOHN RICHARD. The Socio-economic Aspects 
of Horse Racing. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xiii-+131. A short 
history of horse racing: systems of betting, the 
social effects of race betting, history of legislation 
on the subject, and an analysis of horse racing as 
an institution. A dissertation. 


PARKES, JAMES. An Enemy of the People: Anti- 
semitism. (Pelican 5.) New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. v-+153. $0.25. A history, analysis, 
and refutation of anti-Semitic doctrine. 

PERKINS, NELLIE L.; BEYER, WitMA; and BANE, 
Lita. A Survey of Some Fatigue Problems of Rural 
Homemakers: With Special Emphasis on Home 
Laundering Facilities and Practices. Bull. 514. 
Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1945. Pp. 79. Survey of 207 
families. Attitudes of farm women to laundering 
analyzed, as well as equipment, practice, etc. 


Persorr, ALBERT. Sabbatical Years with Pay: A 
Plan To Create and Maintain Full Employment. 
Los Angeles: Charter Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. 
144. $2.50. A tract offering a solution for mass 
unemployment. 

PERSONS, CHRISTOPHER EpGArR. Public Relations for 
Colleges and Universities: A Manual of Practical 
Procedure. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. vii+61. $2.00. 

J. Nota sébre a interpretagao sociolégica 
de alguns designativos de parentesco do Tupi- 
Guarani. (Note on the Sociological Interpretation 
of Some Kinship Terms of the Tupi-Guarani.) 
Boletim LVI. (Etnografia e lingua Tupi-Guarani 
No. 9.) S. Paulo, Brasil: Universidade de Sao 
Paulo, 1946. Pp. 34. 

RANDALL, J. G. Lincoln and the South. Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1946. Pp. 
viii+161. $1.50. Four lectures, the last emphasiz- 
ing Lincoln’s “reasonable” plans for reconstruc- 
tion, 
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Ricwarpson, J. T. The Origin and Development of 
Group Hospitalization in the United States, 1890- 
1940. Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri, 
1945. Pp. ror. $1.45. A history of the “Blue 
Cross” movement, with the financial and legal 
details of the plans, attitudes of physicians, etc. 
Tables, documentation, sample contracts, etc. 


Rovucek, Josepu S. (ed.). Twentieth Century Politi- 
cal Thought. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1946. Pp. x+657. $6.00. Twenty articles, cover- 
ing most Western political doctrines and trends. 
H. E. Barnes has a paper on “Sociological Con- 
tributions to Political Theory.” 


SAENZ, VICENTE. Paralelismo de la paz y de la 
democracia. Panuco, Mexico: Unién Democratica 
Centroamericana, Departamento Editorial, 1946. 
Pp. 63. An essay on inter-American relations. 


SALTER, J. T. (ed.). Public Men in and out of Office. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1946. Pp. xx+513. $4.00. Biographical sketches 
and characterizations of twenty-seven men in the 
national administration, foreign service, and 
Congress. Salter has a final chapter on “The 
Voter’s Politician.” 


SavE, K. J. The Warlis. Bombay: Padma Publica- 
tions, Ltd., 1945. Pp. x-+280. Rs. 10. Ethnogra- 
phy and present condition of an aboriginal hill 
tribe in India. 


SCHROLL, SISTER AGNES CLAIRE. The Social Thought 
of John Lancaster Spalding, D.D. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1944. Pp. xxii+- 
299. Spalding was a priest of an old American 
(Maryland and Kentucky) Catholic family. His 
social thought is here treated under headings of 
institutions (family, state, church, school) and 
social problems (labor, urban social problems, 
etc.). A dissertation. 


The Scientific Approach to the Problem of Chronic 
Alcoholism: An Outline. New York: Research 
Council on Problems of Alcohol, 1946. Pp. 32. 
$o.15. 


SELLIN, THORSTEN (ed.). Annual Report (1944) of 
the Philadelphia County Prison Board of Inspec- 
tors. Philadelphia: Board of Inspectors of the 
Philadelphia County Prison, 1945. Pp. 61. 


SEWARD, GEORGENE H. Sex and the Social Order. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xi+301. $3.50. The sociology of sex in the 
lower mammals, primates, and man. Chapters on 
sex and social role, childhood and adolescent 
sexual development, changing sex roles, etc. 


SHortT, Ltoyp M. Personnel Problems Affecting So- 
cial Scientists in the National Civil Service. 
Pamphlet 1. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1946. Pp. iv+35. A report on number, 
training, examination, compensation, and kinds 
of careers, with recommendations. Bibliography. 
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Suita, B. L.; Lasswe.u, H. D.; and Casey, R. D. 
Propaganda, Communication and Public Opinion. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1946. Pp. viii+425. $5.00. Four essays on chan- 
nels of communications; on the political com- 
munications expert; and on the contents and 
effects of communications; with extensive clas- 
sified bibliographies on propaganda. 

SmitH, T. Lynn. Brazil People and Institutions. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1946. Pp. xxiv-+843. $6.50. Section on the cul- 
tural diversity, the people, standards of living, 
land, and institutions. Extensive tables. 

SociaL SurvEY oF Cape Town. The Distribution of 
Population in the Cape Division, 1865-10936. 
Report SS 16. Rondebosch, C. P.: University of 
Cape Town, 1945. Pp. 20. Mimeographed release 
by the Social Survey of Cape Town. Tables of 
population growth, density, ethnic distribution, 
etc. 

STERN, BERNHARD J. Medical Services by Government: 
Local, State and Federal. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1946. Pp. xv+ 208. $1.50. A mono- 
graphic study of present services, set against his- 
torical backgrounds. 

STERN, BERNHARD J. Medicine in Industry. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. xiv+ 
209. $1.50. A history and analysis. Attention to 
industrial disability, preventive services, medical 
care and insurance, and the functions of the 
industrial physician. 

STIGLER, GEORGE J. Domestic Servants in the United 
States 1900-1940. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1946. Pp. 44. $0.50. Statisti- 
cal analysis of number, characteristics, wages, 
etc.; and of factors affecting income of servants. 


Stroup, HerBert Hewitt. The Jehovah's Witnesses. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. vii+180. Sociological analysis based on au- 
thor’s own observations. 

TaBA, and VAN WILLIAM. Democratic Hu- 
man Relations: Promising Practices in Intergroup 
and Intercultural Education in the Social Studies. 
Sixteenth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1945. Pp. 
xv+356. $2.00 (paper) $2.30 (cloth). In effect, 
a manual of sources of data, ideas, and methods 
for education designed to reduce racial and 
cultural conflict. 


Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of 
the Committee on Historiography. New York: So- 
cial Science Research Council, 1946. Pp. xi+177. 
$1.75. Certain propositions concerning historical 
methods were circulated to a number of his- 
torians. Their replies were considered in the final 
report. Chapters by Charles Beard, H. K. Beale, 
Sidney Hook, R. Thompson, e al. Extensive 
clarified Bibliography on historical method and 
the philosophy of history. 


VANCE, Rupert B. All These People: The Nation’s 
Human Resources in the South. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. 
Xxxili+ 503. $5.00. A comprehensive demograph- 
ic, industrial, and social survey of the South, with 
extensive tables, charts, and maps. A major work 
of analysis and reference. 


Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office 
of Education, 1945. Pp. xiv-+329. $0.50. Treats 
of agricultural, business, homemaking, trade and 
industrial education. 


War RELOcATION AuTHORITY, CoMMUNITY ANALY- 
sis SECTION. Annotated Bibliography of the Com- 
munity Analysis Section, Part II: Community 
Analysis, Mimeographed Series. Community 
Analysis Report No. 15. Washington, D.C.: War 
Relocation Authority, 1946. Pp. 14. Part III: 
Community Analysis Reports from the Central 
Utah, Jerome, Rohwer, Gila River and Heart 
Mountain Relocation Centers. Pp. 48. 


Warp, Leo R. (ed.). Untied For Freedom. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. viii+ 
264. $2.50. A symposium on the co-operative 
movement. 


WEIDENREICH, FRANZ. A pes, Giants, and Man. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. vii 
+122. $2.50. Lectures on the origin of man and 
on the classification and origin of races. 


WeEtNREICcH, Max. Hitler’s Professors: The Part of 
Scholarship in Germany’s Crimes against the 
Jewish People. New York: Yiddish Scientific 
Institute—Yivo, 1946. Pp. 291. $3.00 (paper); 
$3.50 (cloth). The place of German scholars in 
developing racist doctrine; the agencies devel- 
oped by the Nazis to promulgate the doctrine; 
extensive index of racist writings. 


WILLIBRAND, WILLIAM ANTHONY. Ernest Toller and 
His Ideology. University of Iowa Studies, Vol. 
VII. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1945. Pp. 
128. Ph.D. dissertation. 


Woop, Laurence I. The United States Patent Sys- 
tem: A Survey. National Economic Problems, No. 
420. New York and Washington, D.C.: American 
Enterprise Association, Inc., 1946. Pp. 39. $0.50. 


Wricnat, Tuomas H. Race Relations in Chicago: Re- 
port of the Mayor’s Commission on Human Rela- 
tions for 1945. Chicago: Mayor’s Committee on 
Race Relations, 1946. Pp. 58. Free upon request. 


YINGER, J. Mitton. Religion in the Struggle for 
Power: A Study in the Sociology of Religion. Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xix+275. $3.00. A historical and sociological 
treatment dealing with the reformation, Cal- 
vinism, and capitalism and with the present rela- 
tions of churches to the economic system and to 
war. 


Titles from the LIPPINCOTT LIST now in stock.... 


Sutherland: 
PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Continuing to dominate the criminology field as it has for many 
years, this text remains the standard work of its kind. 


651 pages $3.75 list 
Landis: 
SOCIAL CONTROL 
507 pages $3.75 list 
Mowrer: 
DISORGANIZATION: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
682 pages $3.75 list 
Groves: 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
500 pages $3.50 list 
Groves: 
THE FAMILY AND ITS SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
631 pages $3.75 list 


Sutherland-W oodward: 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
863 pages $3.75 list 


Examination copies furnished on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 


Extraordinary people, real people, throng these 
pages. They are portrayed with a sense of humor 
that extends fully to the writer’s own doings, 
with an unfailing sense of values. .... This is a 
heartening book, a book of courage and of under- 
standing.—JOHN T. FREDERICK, The Chicago Sun. 


Daughter 


By ERA BELL THOMPSON 


The gay and unforgettable story 
of Era Bell Thompson, a Negro 
American, whose friendliness and 
triumphant spirits led her to a 
heartwarming solution of one 


of America’s great problems. 


$300 
AVAILABLE AT ALL BOOKSTORES, "O™= 


The University 
of Chicago 
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THE AMERICAN FAMILY: CONSENSUS AND FREEDOM 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 175 


CULTURAL CONTRADICTIONS AND SEX ROLES . . . Mrrra Komarovsky 184 
CHILD-REARING AND SOCIALSTATUS.. MARTHA C. ERICSON 190 
CONCEPTIONS OF PARENTHOOD. _.._.._ .._ . EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 193 
THE IDEAL AND THE CHOSEN MATE... . . . . ANSELM STRAUSS 204 


CURRENT FOLKWAYS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
AusTIN L. PoRTERFIELD AND H. ELLISON SALLEY 209 


MARRIED WOMEN IN THELABOR FORCE... . Joun D. DURAND 217 


THE CHANGING SEX RATIO IN THE UNITED STATES 
Hope TISDALE ELDRIDGE AND JACOB S. SIEGEL 224 


ESTIMATES OF THE FUTURE NUMBER OF FAMILIES... ~PautC. GLicK 235 
HUMAN FERTILITY ININDIA....... . KINGSLEY DAvIS 243 
A HINDU MARRIAGEIN BENGAL ....... . D.N. Mrtra 255 
THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE AND THE FAMILY... . CARLEC. ZIMMERMAN 263 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family: From Institution to Companionship 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 274 
M. C. Elmer, The Soctology of the Family . . . . . . .AILEEN D. Ross 274 


Paul H. Landis, Adolescence and Youth: The Process of Maturing . CARSON McGuIRE 275 
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AILEEN D. Ross 276 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Margaret Park Redfield is a sociologist and 
anthropologist who has done field work in Mex- 
ico and Guatemala. She is the author of The 
Folk Literature of a Yucatan Town. Her article 
in this issue, ““The American Family: Consensus 
and Freedom,” is a criticism of a current the- 
ory of personal relations. 


Mirra Komarovsky, assistant professor of 
sociology at Barnard college, is the author of 
The Unemployed Man and His Family. In 
her article, “Cultural Contradictions and Sex 
Roles,” she states the conflicting ideals of the 
role of the adult woman which confront the 
adolescent girl. 


Martha Ericson is a psychologist at the Mer- 
rill Palmer School, Detroit, and a special lectur- 
er at Wayne University. In “Child-rearing and 
Social Status” she reports the qualities which 
middle- and lower-class parents hope to incul- 
cate in their children. 


Evelyn Millis Duvall is the executive secre- 
tary of the National Conference on Family Re- 
lations and co-author with Reuben Hill of the 
recently published book When You Marry. Her 
paper in this issue, “Conceptions of Parent- 
hood,” reports how the notion of what consti- 
tutes a good mother varies from class to class. 


Anselm Strauss, of the department of soci- 
ology at Indiana University, is at present study- 
ing the influence of daydreaming upon conduct. 
His article, “The Ideal and the Chosen Mate,” 
reports research among college couples in which 
he compares the spouse as previously imagined 
with the spouse as eventually chosen. 


Austin L. Porterfield is a professor of soci- 
ology at Texas Christian University and spe- 
cializes in the study of the family and juvenile 
delinquency. This month his most recent book, 
Youth in Trouble: Studies in Delinquency and 
Despair, was published. H. Ellison Salley is 
community activities secretary of the Louis- 
ville Council of Churches. Their article, “Cur- 
rent Folkways of Sexual Behavior,” is an in- 
quiry into the premarital habits of a mixed 
group of students. 


John D. Durand is chief of the Program Co- 
ordination Section in the Population Division 
of the Bureau of the Census. At present he is 
engaged in research on trends in the growth and 
composition of the American labor force, under 
the auspices of the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems. His paper, in 
this issue, “Married Women in the Labor 
Force,” is an analysis of the effect of employ- 
ment upon fertility. 


Hope Tisdale Eldridge is chief of the Popula- 
tion Composition and Estimates Unit in the 
Population Division of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census. She has published articles 
on various aspects of population growth and 
distribution. J. S. Siegel is a population analyst 
in the same unit of the Bureau of the Census. 
He is in charge of the preparation of current 
population estimates. Their article, “The 
Changing Sex Ratio in the United States,” cor- 
rects ratios and projects the probable ratio of 
the near future. 


Paul C. Glick is the chief of the Family Sta- 
tistics Unit of the Bureau of the Census. His 
current research is on the doubling-up of fam- 
ilies in the housing crisis and on family migra- 
tion. In “Estimates of the Future Number of 
Families” he presents the theory that the num- 
ber of family units, now greatly increasing, will 
begin to decline in the near future. 


“Human Fertility in India,” by Kingsley 
Davis correlates size of family with customs and 
standards as they vary from caste to caste. The 
author is associate professor of anthropology 
and sociology at Princeton; he plans to publish 
a book on the subject of India’s population 
within the next few months. 


D. N. Mitra of Calcutta contributes “A 
Hindu Marriage in Bengal,” which is a descrip- 
tion of betrothal and marriage customs, and 
“A Hindu Wife,” which is an account of the 
family duties and the personality of a middle- 
class Bengal woman. 


“The Social Conscience and the Family Fu- 
ture,” by Carle C. Zimmerman of Harvard, is a 
partial summary of his forthcoming book The 
Future of the Family, which will appear some- 
time in 1947. His article states the disharmony 
between conventional familial values amid the 
social reality. 


Social Work 


An Analysis of a 


Soctal Institution 


Helen L. Witmer presents in one volume a theoretical and 
factual analysis of the place and function of social work 
in the total social structure. This thoroughgoing text 
provides the reader with a solid basis for examining and 
evaluating the work of social agencies. The general em- 
phasis in selection and omission of material was deliber- 
ately chosen with the objective of making the activities 
of social workers understandable to laymen and _ be- 


ginning students. 540 pp., $3.50 


Learning and Teaching 
in the Practice of 


Social Work 


A brilliant exposition of the teaching of social work as a 
dynamic process in constant adaptation to living forces, 
both within the individual and in society. Bertha C. 
Reynolds has brought together the applications of psycho- 
analytic psychology which are now known and used in 
the modern practice of social case work, and has shown 
their validity for the teaching of social work in its variqus 
“fields,” which include group work and community 
organization as well as case work. Not only for the teacher 
of social work but also for the practicing members of the 


profession who are called upon to supervise and to teach 
informal groups. 390 pp., $3.00 


Rinehart & Company, Inc. 


32 Madison Avenue New York 16 
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a significant new publication .... 


Ogburn 
THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF AVIATION 


What will be the effect of aviation on government, on cities, on educa- 
tion? How strong will be its influence on health, population, and the 
family? What will be its effect on the railroads, on ocean shipping, on 
manufacturing? 


In The Social Effects of Aviation, Dr. Ogburn and his associates, experts 
all in prediction, bring you their best answers to these and many other 
highly important questions. Here is a major attempt at forecasting the 
social changes and problems which will come as a result of aviation’s 
coming of age—a book for every person who is concerned with the future. 


important revisions .... 


SOCIOLOGY (1946) - Ogburn-Nimkoff 


The 1946 impression of Sociology contains new material based 
on the most recent statistics. It includes new charts and 
tables. It brings bibliographies to date. It makes “the best 
book”’ still better. 


A STUDY OF RURAL SOCIETY (1946) 
Kolb-Brunner 


The 1946 Edition of A Study of Rural Society has been revised 
and reset throughout. Brought down to date, the book pre- 
sents these new features: the interests of rural youth are con- 
sidered throughout the text; the section on farm labor is con- 
siderably expanded; much new data on rural education, rural 
health, rural welfare and local government is included. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DALLAS - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


— 


THE FIELD 
OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


ARTHUR E. FINK, University of North Carolina 


THIS DISTINGUISHED VOLUME on social work philosophy and 
practice is of primary interest to the beginning social worker and to the 
college student of sociology and allied fields. 


The processes of social work are thoroughly developed, and as a final step 
toward making the contents of each chapter comprehensive, an illustration 
drawn from actual working experience is presented and interpreted. In this 
way a balance of theory and practice is brought to the pages of this book. 


518 pages 1942 $3.15 


PRINCIPLES 
OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


ELIOT D. CHAPPLE and CARLETON S. COON 


Harvard University 


IN THIS STIMULATING and successful text the authors have bril- 
liantly integrated functional and historical concepts to formulate a sys- 
tematic set of anthropological principles. 


It is a book of great interest not only to the anthropologist, but to the 
geographer, sociologist, and others concerned with the field of human 
relations. 


718 pages 1942 $3.90 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


@ PERSONALITY AND THE BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 

A Handbook Based on Experimental and Clinical Research 
Edited by J. McV. Hunt, Brown University. Brings together for the first time the latest 
thinking in all the fields bearing on personality and behavior problems. Forty authorities 
contribute their share to an understanding of the complex nature of the whole individual. 

4th Printing. 1242 pp., 2 vols., $10.00 

@ PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 

Principles and Application 
By Franz ALExanpErR, M.D., and Tuomas M. Frencu, M.D., with Staff Members of 
The Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago. Offers the results of a seven-year study de- 


voted to finding a shorter, less time-consuming and consequently more accessible method 
of treating patients with nervous and mental disorders. Already in 3rd Printing. 


353 pp., $5.00 
@ INSIGHT AND PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
A Study of the Psychological Effects of War 


By Tuerese Benepek, M.D., Institute for Psychoanalysis. Presents for the guidance 
of veteran and civilian counselors an understandable scientific analysis of personality 
problems growing out of war. 307 pp., $4.00 


@ VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES 


By Setskar M. Gunn, Late Vice President, Rockefeller Foundation, and Puiurp S. 
Puiatt, Executive Director, New York Association for the Blind. An interpretative study 
of the place and functions of voluntary health agencies, prepared under the auspices of 
the National Health Council. 364 pp., $3.00 


@ THE MONEY VALUE OF A MAN 


By Louts I. Dusiin and Aurrep J. Lorxa, of The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
An authoritative guide for determining the money values of persons at various ages ac- 
cording to their earnings. Of special value to health officers and social workers interested 
in the costliness of disease and premature death. Revised Edition. 214 pp., $6.00 


@ INTELLIGENCE AND ITS DEVIATIONS 


By Manpet Suerman, The University of Chicago. Brings together and correlates the 
medical, psychological, and social data on intelligence and its deviations. 286 pp., $3.75 


@ CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Louts P. Tuorpr, The University of Southern California. Treats the personal and 
social adjustment of the child at increasingly high levels of development as the central 
problem. “Jt is difficult to see how the purpose that the author had in mind in preparing 
this text could be met more effectively than is done in this volume.” Sociology and Social 
Research. 781 pp., $4.00 
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TWO PRINCETON BOOKS IN SOCIOLOGY 


HAWAII’S 
JAPANESE 


A Experiment in Democracy 


BY ANDREW W. LIND 


How did the Hawaiian Islands, one of the world’s most progressive 
areas in the solution of racial problems, meet the dilemma posed by the 
Pacific War? Mr. Lind, as a professional sociologist, regarded the situ- 
ation of the Japanese in Hawaii after December 7, 1941, as a social 
experiment of unusual significance and his report is an important con- 
tribution to the field of racial theory and practical politics which will 
interest sociologists in general, and in particular those who are con- 
cerned with the effectiveness of the Hawaiian ‘‘melting pot.”’ 


Asout 300 PAGES 17 PHOTOGRAPHS $3.00 


THE GOVERNING 
OF MEN 


BY ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON 


An objective and clinical report on the Japanese Relocation Center at 
Poston, Arizona, with a set of recommendations pertinent to a wide 
range of social problems. 


“Will make intellectual history.’"—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Nobody who deals with the human equation . . . will find wasted 
the time he puts in upon this book.’’—Social Service. 
420 PAGEs 40 ILLUSTRATIONS $3.75 


Both the above books are editorially sponsored by The American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


At your bookstore 
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